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PREFACE. 



A PRELIMINARY word is owing to the reader whose 
interest in the origin and very early (unwritten) history 
of music has led him to open tliis book. This word 
is specially needful since the study which the book 
embodies did not spring in any regular way from | 
technical grounds, but from a simply natural liking ' 
for the impressions of music and a deep interest in 
the question of its origin. 

Last December there was published an essay assert- 
ing the principle of a new analysis of music. It 
was put forth on purely rational grounds, with hardly 
any support from historical or technical fact. It 
required its reader to be in a good speculative 
humour from beginning to end. Still it made some 
very good friends, though more, as far as I know, 
among philosophic thinkers than musicians; but that 
is not surprising, for even among the former there 
arose complaints at the abstruseness of some of its 



speculations. In a somewhat aimless preface to that 
essay I laid an indecorous stress on the absolute 
novelty of the theory which it put forth, without j 
even supplementing the unintentional boast with . 
quiet and humble statement of the books and the ] 
thoughts of others which led to the threshold of the l 
discovery. If this had been done, beside the frank 
look of the thing, it would have helped kindly-disposed 
critics — and they were all so — to see their way to 
estimate the validity of the theory with less effort. 
Instead of having to regard it as an isolation, the 
steps that led up to it wo^uld have been before them. 
I will here give the names of the books, and even | 
the thoughts in them which, aided a little by my 
own renections, led up to the theory. 

But first let a word be said in mitigation of being ■ 
rather bold in speaking of the novelty of a theory i 
of the origin of music. It is unlike a similar claim j 
with regard to any other thing of philosophic interest. 
With regard to the origin of most things, there is a I 
large body of people with an accepted theory; but 
^ard to music, it is not so. Nearly thirty 
JO Mr. John Hullah said, that in respect of 
ary, especially the early history of music, it is I 
icorrect views that prevail in society, 



as no views at all. Now this is to-day strictly true 
in respect of the origin of music ; it is not so much 
wrong views that prevail, either among musicians 
or thinkers, as no views at all. To be brief, there 
was no rational theory of the origin of music in 
the philosophic field to meet the theory laid down 
in the essay that told, with many faults in the telling, 
about " the elective affinity " between rhythm and 
pitch. 

Those whose thoughts about music helped to 
exercise the writer's mind on the subject, and thereby 
helped to lead up to the theory, were fairly numerous, 
including the chief eighteenth-century asstheticians, 
and nearly all the historians of music who have 
devoted a few pages to attempts at philosophic 
interpretation of the significance of music. But it 
will be sufficient to name those whose thoughts 
about music were devoted almost exclusively to 
attempts at this interpretation. The thoughts of 
Darwin, Spencer, Hanslick, Helmholtz, and E. Gumey 
were the chief aids in my effort to reduce the problem 
of the origin of music to a single question of psycho- 
logy; and when this question was put, Herbartian 
thinking helped me to answer it speculatively. 

But I must confess that the mass and variety of 
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the diiBcuIties that seemed to surround the matter 
at first made me doubtful whether the known historj' 
of aboriginal music would support my speculations. 
But little by little the historical difficulties have 
been resolving themselves into very simple elements ; 
and it is now clear to me, as it will be to every 
reader of this book, that all of the most familiar 
facts about the early connections of music are direct 
proofs of the validity of the theory, as well as illustra- 
tions making it easy to be understood. And it can 
be claimed bluntly, but without presumption, that 
there is now a theory of music which applies to 
every stage of the art, and of its pleasures, from 
the first discovery of a musical interval to the creation 
of the highest tonal masterpiece, without requiring j 
change of terms in definition. 
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CHAPTER I. 

MUSICAL IMPRESSION. 

SUMMARY. 

Whal is mnsical impressioD?— The intensity of the interest of all 
intelligent tnu^cians in this question, and its inipottance to the 
history of music — Historical misinterpretations through the luk of 
unalylic knowledge of musical impression — The musica.1 scale— 
Aristotle's question about the importance of Ihe telationship of 
every note in ■ melody to the key-note — Rhythm — Tones — The 
first inkling of the pleasure which has developed into what is now 
called musical impression — Tonali^ — Harmony. 

What is musical impression ? What is the art- 
pleasure which can be distinguished only by the word 
" musical " ? 

It is generally understood to be so difBcult to answer 
this question, that those who try to answer it can 
plausibly be charged with applying themselves to the 
inquiry for the love of hard intellectual labour more 
than for the need or the usefulness of the truth about 
the matter. One of the best known books about music 

English contains the opinion that it does not matter 
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what theory of the origin of music is the right one, 
and yet within a few paragraphs of this statement the 
belief is twice expressed that the most specially musical 
dehght of music will only be understood by us in 
another existence. It sounds a little strange to hear 
that a thing of no consequence is made so much of 
that it is placed beyond all hope of human intelligence. 
But it is quite in accordance with common sense ; for 
if it is true that we must wait for another existence to 
understand the grounds of purely musical delight, it 
must be a matter of the greatest indifference to us how 
music began to be formed or expressed by man. If 
there is assumed a kind of complete musical fount in 
human nature from the first, the search for the origin 
of music has neither a philosophic impulse, nor an 
impulse which bears upon the practical advancement 
of the art, nor upon the probable character of its 
further development. If music was a complete gift 
from the beginning, a thing that did not grow out of 
the simple constituent elements of human nature, but 
was breathed whole into man with the breath of life, 
then certainly the secret of its origin does not matter 
to us in this life. For our only possible interest in its 
origin would be to learn what were the natural human 
elements it sprang from. If it did not spring from 
such elements, it is just as well that the great body of 
philosophic thinkers, who are willing to be interested 
in any question of origin which has connections in exact 
science, should be, as they generally are, indifferent to 
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discussions about the origin of music. But an attempt 
will be made here to call the interest of the exact thinker 
to the origin of the art by showing that it sprang from 
distinctly human elements of feeling. 

But before beginning to show this, let it be pointed 
out that even now, when its origin out of those 
elements is not proved, neither thinkers nor musicians 
are quite content with the prospect of deep musical 
knowledge in another existence. They persist in 
giving opinions about the origin and nature of the 
delight which is specially musical; and the above- 
mentioned book (Grove's "Dictionary") contains a 
great number of such opinions. Indeed, each writer 
in it who has occasion to approach the aboriginal 
stages of the art, is drawn into the vortex of some or 
other of the theories of origination. It is impossible 
to hide the fact that there is an intense interest in the 
origin and character of musical impression; and those 
who venture to hint that the truth about it does not 
greatly matter, give as good instances of the strength 
of this interest as anybody else. It would fill a much 
bigger book than this to give a condensed selection of 
the direct and indirect answers to the question, "What 
is musical impression ? " which lie scattered about even 
in English books about music. In short, there is a 
feeling that the ti"uth about the origin of music t/oes 
matter; and this is a true feeling, for it matters both 
to philosophy and to the practical interest of musical 
education that people interested in music should know 
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clearly and confidentially what musical impression is 
essentially, and what it sprang from originally. 

It is not to-day, however, that a knowledge of 
miisica) impression begins to be useful. The lack of 
a knowledge of it has had a sorry effect in the compila- 
tion of histories of music ; it has caused a considerable 
misapplication of energy in the most valuable servants 
of the world of intellect, the historians ; it has caused 
the historian to depreciate a!l the stages of musical 
development which preceded riile-making or techno- 
logy. Indeed, it is probable that a revision of some 
of the most important points of musical history will 
follow quickly upon a general recognition of the true 
character of musical impression. This refers less to 
the work of historians who have kept closely to the 
technical side of musical development than to those 
who took it upon themselves to interpret the steps in 
technical development by assumptions about the nature 
of musical impression. Nothing, however, conld be 
more natural to the historical student than this latter 
course, which has been taken by the majority and 
the best of musical historians. It was impossible 
for them to go on studying the technical progress of 
music and confess their utter ignorance of the very 
heart of the whole matter, the thing that made it worth 
while to know something about the steps in technical 
progress. And as for confessing ignorance about the 
essence of musical impression, why need they, while 
it was possible to connect it plausibly with any and 
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every feeling known to man, or ascribed to animate 
nature, or to God, or to a sentient universe ? 

Even with regard to obtaining a correct view of the 
different steps in the technical progress of music, the 
lack of a vestige of true knowledge of the essence of 
musical impression has displayed its mischievous effects, 
and particularly upon the question of the time and 
place of an invention, and the person through whom 
it was made known to the world. One of the most 
painstaking inquirers into the claims of this or that 
person, time, and place, upon the discovery of each 
step in technical progress, was F. J. Fetis; hut in 
combating errors of historical judgment in previous 
historians the author of the Biographie Universelk 
des Muskiens does so mainly by literary skill in the 
interpretation of old manuscripts, and does not modify 
his critical attitude to suit the special case of musical 
development. He lets no sense of the peculiar influ- 
ence of musical impression upon technical progress 
modify his triumph in having been able Co take the 
credit of invention from one name and give it to an- 
other. It is of no vital importance for a compre- 
hension of the development of music whether Guido 
d'Arezzo, the monk Huckbald, or Bishop Isidore pf 
Seville first spoke of the beginnings of harmonic tech- 
nology, or whether it was known and spoken of long 
before among the northern barbarians, or among the 
Greeks. The essential character of musical impression 
leads to the inference that the beginnings of harmony 
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might have had a thousand inventors in as many dif- 
ferent places and times, as a thousand seeds fall to 
earth before one finds the soil that it can thrive in. 
Invention in this case was not the most important 
accident, but the emotional disposition of the people 
upon whose ears the invention fell. Among every 
race that possessed a musical culture, that developed 
the principle of homophonic music, there existed the 
possibility of an accidental invention of what con- 
stitutes the principle of harmony; but there did not 
exist in every race the disposition which would cause 
the invention to be made much of. 

After grasping the true relationship which musical I 
impression holds to the mind, the student of history 1 
will see how false is the inclination of some historians | 
and aesthetic writers to depreciate the earliest natural 
steps in the evolution of harmony, to depreciate every- 
thing until harmony approaches intelligibly near to the 
modern principles of harmonic construction. The j 
"drone bass," or the "faux bourdon," are thus depre- 
ciated. Even " discant," from which the next step led 
to the principles of "counterpoint," is depreciated by , 
no less an authority than Helmholtz ; so great is the I 
mischief effected by the lack of exact knowledge of ■ ] 
musical impression. It is in the last degree unscientific ,] 
to suggest that " discant " was used mostly as a trick 
of curiosity ' at the discovery that two melodies could j 

' Unless one were prepared in (he next breath lo say that n 
altogether is the result of a series of tricks of curiosity. 
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be sung together and yet soimd well. Can it be that 
writers who are very well informed in musical techno- 
logy would care to imply, as far as historical dimness 
will permit them, that it was the grammarians of music 
who made the language of music ? Harmony origi- 
nally owed no more thanks to rule-making skill than 
melody. 

The question of the invention of harmony is only 
one point upoii which a correct knowledge of the 
essence of musical impression may tend to induce a 
higher appreciation of pre-technical stages of develop- 
ment. Another point is the question of the discovery 
of what F^tis has described as the principle of tonality, 
the principle of the government of a tune by a certain 
note called the tonic or key-note, the principle dis- 
played in the simplest melody ; and the consideration of 
this point will lead up to the question, What is musical 
impression essentially ? 

The root of the principle of tonality loses itself in 
the darkness of pre-historic times; and this has been 
recognised so generally, that in musical histories we 
find nothing like the same eagerness to connect it with 
a person, a time, or a place, as is the case with the 
principle of harmony. Historians of music do not take 
it upon themselves to feel troubled, as though their 
researches were at fault, because the conception of 
tonality seems to have occurred to different races 
independently, and at different times ; and yet, if it 
is important to find the " how " and " where " of the 
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invention of harmony, and if it is to be looked upon aa 
a thing so unique and special in kind that one can 
hardly think of different people inventing it indepen- 
dently, then it ought to be ten times more important 
to find the " how " and " where " of the invention of 
tonality, and ten times harder to think of different 
people inventing it independently. And it is beyond 
doubt that historians are well aware of this, and 
would take even more pains to connect the invention 
of tonahty with somewhere and somebody than thqr 
did with regard to harmony, were it not for the 
glaringly obvious fact that the conception of tonahty 
was known to some extent to all the races that have 
cultivated music. Indeed, the principle of tonahty is 
the elemental principle of music ; it is taking an extra- 
ordinar>' hberty with the name "music" to apply it to 
anything in the world of sound which is not ruled by 
the principle of tonic relationship. So, in considering 
the invention of tonality, one is really considering the 
famous old problem of the origin of music; and the 
origin of music, no historian dare attempt to connect 
with a particular race, much less with a particular man, 
without running counter to the commonest of our 
received notions of human history. Whilst, however, 
it is quite true that the elemental principle of music is 
tonahty, there is still something which seems to have 
preceded the development of tonality, namely, the 
development of a scale. But tliis presents little difS- 
culty. Few historians proceed to the statement of the 
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servrce of Pythagoras in striking out something of a 
technology of a musical scale, without warning their 
readers with some such analogy as that of language 
and grammar. Language was a well known and a 
useful thing before the grammarian arose, before any- 
body would think it worth while to lay out the tech- 
nology of langiiage in a grammar. Tones must have 
become important somehow or other before anybody 
would think of trying to form a rational scale for 
them. What could it have been that thus gave tones 
an importance ? 

It is true the foundation of the musical scale is now 
known to be laid in the most prominent elements of 
each compound sound which can be called a tone of 
musical quality ; but what was there to induce the 
mind of man to analyse the tone of musical quality 
into its simple elements ? All the colours that Newton 
found in the spectrum were familiar to man already. 
Eye and mind, co-operating with nature, had analysed 
the white light of the sun before the scientist's prism. 
And in growing familiar with the different colours man 
had to associate them very intimately with his struggles 
to bring the things and the forces of nature into his 
service. In short, he had good practical reasons for 
learning to distinguish quickly between different colours. 
Now, the tone of musical quality existed in nature as 
well as the white light of the sun, but things did not 
exist which would do for the tone what visible objects 
did for the white light. There was nothing of practical 
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concern to exercise man's mind in distinguishing be-- 1 
twccn the diAcrent pitch qualities of the tones. Yet, 
in spite of these seemingly unfavourable conditions for 
tones, science has to account for the fact that they 
found a spectrum ages before colours. A comprehen- 
sion of highly evolved tonal relations was ages in front 
of a comprehension of the most radimentary theory of 
colon r-relationship. 

What was it that created such a degree of interest 
in tonal relations as could induce the human mind, so 
early in the development of its analytic and synthetic 
powers, to strive to constnict a scheme of tonal rela- 
tionship? This question cannot be satisfactorily an- 
swered in a few words. But the. safest few words in 
which to answer it must refer to,' the fact that it was 
nrt which made the interest in distinguishing between 
tones, find that the interest was therefore free from 
those associations with life-interests which could easily 
dominate fninl qualitative distinctions, as happened with 
the qualitative distinctions between colours, which were 
generally swamped by life-interests in the things with 
which the colours were associated. The freedom of 
tonca from these associations permitted and invited the 
reflective admirer of the art in which tones formed 
such n great clement to dwell upon them and their 
reJAtiona to each other, as, for instance, Pythagoras 
did, until he laid down the lines of a true theory of 
tonal relationship. But the interest of Pythagoras 
pivsupposcs the art of music as existent and powerful 
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already — presupposes, indeed, that the spectrum of the 
musical tone had already been found,' though not 
formalised. It had been found hy the human mind 
working beneath purely natural, and not philosophic, 
impulses. It had been found in a way for which the 
student can find the support of historical facts, although 
through the delicate nature of the subject, as well 
as through the scantiness and dimness of historical 
evidence, it is desirable to obtain a firm foundation 
as to the working of the above-mentioned natural 
impulses. 

The first laying out of a scale is a matter of deep 
interest from the point of view of technical develop- 
ment, and also from the point of view of the evolution 
of music in the later periods when it was directly 
affected by technical knowledge. But the principle of 
tonality must have been developed previous to any 
artificial connections of tones with numerical relations, 
or the relations of bodies in space. The only natural 
step lower than a tune which displays the principle of 
tonality is a rhythmically presented internal. And 
from the development of such an interval to that of 
a group of intervals related organically, and felt, when 
presented to the ear, as a tune or melody, there 
happened nothing mysterious, nothing of which the 
human mind cannot easily trace the reason. The 

' For [he definite sta.tement of the way in which the mind uncon- 
sciouslr analy^d the campDund Tnusicsl tone and made the scale 
grow out nf il, see pnge li:. 
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essential character of musical impression tells the 
reason. 

It is a. common practice, before turning into a new 
direction of inquiry upon a scientific question, to draw 
a brief sketch of the directions of inquiry which have 
been tried previously, and this practice is doubly 
valuable when by showing the fallacies in the old 
directions of thought, the new direction may he led 
up to smoothly ; but in the present case this is hardly 
possible. 

Among British philosophers of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, Darwin and Spencer have striven 
most to lift the view of the oiugin of music in nature 
aboi'e the domain of prejudice, but they not only 
failed to accomplish this desire of every philosopher, 
they failed even to take a single step in the right 
direction ; so a sketch of their theories cannot help us. 
Besides scores of other difficulties, neither the sejx^ nor 
the speech theories touch upon the central problem of 
the mystery of the development of music. There is no 
principle in or underlying their attempt at explanation 
which offers the shred of a reason why the step was 
taken from mere accidental sequences of tones, allow- 
ing all the varieties that emotional excitement^ could 

' whatever tonal relalions appeared from emDlional cries may be 
regarded as a part of the raw material which music absorbed when it 
began to assume its elemental form as music. But this elemental fonn 
was (he result of (he working of the psychological principle here indi- 
cated. It would be a melancholy thing for (he human rtnson to enter 
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give them, to groups of tones selected according to a 
certain order of relationship, and governed by a note 
to which the whole selected group stands in a distinctly 
perceptible relationship. And as for rendering a rational 
account of that unique kind of emotional experience 
known as musical impression, the sex and speech 
theories do not approach it. 

L£t us make our first step by considering the most 
simple question that has ever been put with regard to 
the secret of musical impression, namely, Aristotle's 
question upon the importance of the relationship of 
every note in a melody to the key-note. 

" Why is it that if one alters the tone on the middle 
string after the others have been tuned, and plays, every- 
thing sounds amiss, not merely when one comes to 
this middle tone, but throughout the whole melody ? 
Is there a good reason for this ? " 

Ib there a good reason for everything sounding 
amiss throughout the tune when the key-note has been 
altered ? In other words, is there a good reason for 
the musical impression being destroyed by this dis- 

the twentieth cenluty with any generally spread lielief that a symphony 
by one of the northern masters was an evolution from cries uttered 
in emotional excitement. The exclamations that come from a very 
pleased crowd at the end of a musical performance are about as high 
a point of evolution as emotionnl cries have bo far reached, except, 
of course, in so lar as they are supposed to have assisted in the develop- 
ment of language. In the region of oi^anically related musical sounds, 
emotional cries have developed nothing directly. For the indirect 
way in which ordinary emotions alfected music, or were affected by 
music, see Chapters IV. and V. 
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turbancc of the tones comprising the melody from their 
proper relationship with their key-note ? First of all, 
as obvious as it may be, it is as well to state that the 
musical impression can always be thus disturbed, there- 
fore musical impression depends upon a certain rela- 
tionship between the notes forming the melody. And 
our attention is at once directed to this relationship. 
What can there be in a certain order of tonal reiation- 
sliip which could make or convey such a pleasure as a 
tunc affords ? We need not take up any space here 
in referring to the pleasure afforded by order in other 
things besides tones, for instance, visible things. That 
has been done over and over again ; ' but nobody has 
been able to discover in order, as order, anything like 
the pleasure peculiar to a melody. The order of rela- 
tionship, then, cannot be the secret. If it is not in the 
order of tiie tones, the next most natural question to 
ask should be, Is it in the tones themselves? And 
here again the answer must be, No. There is some 
kind of pleasure in the hearing of tones of musical 
quality and intervals of such tones, but the ingenuity 
of the keenest analysts of musical eflects has not been 
able to derive from llw pleasure of isolated tones * and 

' For n lenrchiiig txanuiuition of onlcrly stiuclure as Bixounling for 
lh« bcnuty of mtiiii.-, t-M (lUtncy') " rower o( Sauiul," Ouptei IX. 

■ ^Ve CMniuu iDtUM h«rc lu consider ihc ftssocimlians Uiai cling lo 
MngW liinci «nil tatervkli. Of courac, nobody would dream of deojing 
thtt lh*rc lire enormous masses of pIcAsani associations with musit, but 
ttw <«nt(«I )tnilit«m of the delight of music is not approach^] by coosidei- 
ll^ lh*nt. la it irol ffell knawD (hat some uiuic has fanned such a duse 
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intervals any satisfactory account for the peculiar delight 
of a whole melody. Now, it will be observed that we 
have followed Aristotle's question very much in that 
simple way of inquiry which he himself has taught the 
world how to use. We have asked " order " itself, and 
then the constituent parts of the orderly construction, 
whether they can give the "good reason" which the 
philosopher asks for. And they cannot. But in every 
melody there exists still another element to inquire of, 
and that is the rhythmic element. The tones in every 
melody are not only presented in a certain order of 
relationship with regard to their qualities as tones, 
they are also presented rhythmically. So it remains 
for us to ask rhythm if it has anything which could 
account for the unique pleasure of music. This ques- 
tion seems more hopeless of an affirmative answer than 
either of the other two. Rhythm as rhythm, that 
is to say, mere rhythmic, monotonous beating, give 
pleasure ! and especially that strange pleasure belong- 
ing to music, the idea appears shocking to our feelings, 
and utterly against reason. But if the student is 
willing to leave those little common-sense prejudices 
aside for their proper functions, and pursue this ques- 
tion without thfem, we shall derive more hght from it 
than we have from the questions relating to "order" 
and " isolated tones." 
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If we ask our own experienceof the effect of rhythmic 
beating, we shall find that it creates an indistinct 
quale of feeling, which, thongh hardly clear enough to 
be called either pleasurable or painful, yet if obliged 
to decide which it was, we would probably say pain- 
ful. • But it is well known that to raw human nature, 
to lowly evolved minds, rhythmic beating stimulates 
the nerves toward a kind of pleasiirable excitement. 
In Chapter V, we shall enter closely into the nature of 
this excitement ; but here it will be sufficient merely 
to point to one plain outward manifestation of it. The 
feelings excited by rhythmic stimulation plainly confess 
that there are seated somehow in them certain dim 
desires which find a measure of satisfaction in bodily 
movements. And from this and other facts there may 
come a strong presumption that the feelings reproduced 
through rhythm have some connection with past experi- 
ences, or the leamt habits, of action. But we can proceed 
without convincing ourselves whether this is true or not 
We have only to allow that though the feeling repro- 
duced through rhythmic beating is pleasurable to the 
raw man of nature, it becomes less and less so according 
as the man's mental area widens. The fact may be wit- 
nessed in the growth of a child. It happens so because 
the mental area in widening gets better able to do battle 
against the dim feelings that rhythm has touched upon. 
In highly evolved minds the everyday reality has too 
strong a hold in consciousness to let such dim stimula- 
tion as mere rhythm can make become very successful. 
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In order to enable the stimulation of rhythm to hold 
its own in consciousness in spite of reality, it required 
some help. It is clear, both from what can be wit- 
nessed in the play of children and in that of men in a 
rude stage of human development, that the influence 
of bare rhythm is pleasurable if the mind only remained 
simple enough to feel it ; but the mind did not thus 
remain. It got filled with subtleties of perception to 
such an extent that every object the eye could fall on 
would be found to have something to do with interests 
of life, the weakest of which was superior to the dim 
pleasures of rhythmic excitement. Was there anything 
in nature to come to the aid of these dim pleasures in 
their unequal conflict with strong reality and fretful 
self-care ? 

Yes, Tones. 

Leaving it to everybody's own imagination to malte 
the unwritten history of the discovery of tone-producing 
things in nature — in the mine, the tree, the entrails of 
animals, and the human voice— let us here consider 
what happened when tones were produced, what took 
place in the human consciousness when they were 
produced along with rhythmic beating. It should be 
stated first that sounds have somehow a special claim 
for a place in consciousness ; that is to say, they have 
a special claim for attention. This fact holds good 
in the lower animals, and in savages as well as in the 
modern European. Sounds make way for themselves 
more brusquely than colours. This is beyond doubt. 
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and admits of a physiological explanation to som&* 
extent. But all that psychology can say about it is 
that sound owes its seemingly sfiecial stamp of obvious- 
ness to the high grade of strength with which the 
sensations of hearing present themselves in conscious- 
ness. And the strength with which sound asserts 
itself in consciousness gave to tones of musical quality, 
when they came to be presented along with rhythm, or 
rhythmically, a peculiar power of assisting rhythm to 
obtain a place in consciousness for the dim pleasurable 
feelings it reproduced. When two tones of a difference 
in pitch, which the mind could easily apprehend, were 
presented consecutively and with rhythm, for the 
moment, the clear contents of consciousness that had 
desires and fears connected with self-interest clinging 
to them, would be obscured with a strange degree of 
completeness. It is not this obscuration that the mind 
would become aware of, but the result of it in the ink- 
ling of a strange new pleasure — a pleasure, however, 
that only seemed new — it was really the old dim plea- 
sure reproduced by rhythm, but now for a moment 
strangely intensified by the new help to overpower its 
old enemy, Reahty. It need not be supposed that we 
are here making extraordinary assumptions about what 
a mere interval could do — the mental absorption it 
effected might have been too fleeting to enable the 
man to notice it as a delight at all; we need only 
assume that it surprised him, and that he would listen 
for its recurrence (without knowing it perhaps) with 
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the next few rhythmic beats. The inkhng of pleasure 
would thus get more pronounced, and being closely con- 
nected with tones in intervals, these would be sought 
after, and the pleasure they were the means of relieving 
from tension and conflict ascribed directly to them. 

This inkling of pleasure was the germ of what we 
now call musical impression. What happened in the 
human mind when an interval or two, rhythmicaUy pre- 
sented, snapped up attention through the perceptible 
contrasts in the pitch qualities of the tones forming 
them, constituted the first step in the development of 
musical impression. But, it may be said, if the mere 
absorption of the mind caused such a great difference 
in the feelings reproduced through rhythm, why might 
not many surprising sensations have become connected 
with rhythm, instead of, or, at least, as well as, tones ? 
Many a time whilst under the influence of rhythmic 
beating the mind might have been surprised away 
from the realities of life occupying it at the moment, 
by, say, a joyful or a dreadful sight or sound ? True, 
but what would happen as soon as ever the bare shock 
of surprise was over ? Reality would be dominant 
again, the surprising thing having found its bearings 
with self-interest. ■ Now, as stated in comparing the 
scale and the spectrum, it was their exclusion from the 
necessity of leading up to self-interest in any way that 
gave tones their unique power. For after the surprise 
had time to pass away, the tones that caused it would 
form no connections with real things. They were the 
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only presentations that could surprise the mind of the 
early man, and keep attention without having to thank 
some direct connection with self-interest for being 
permitted to do so. Nothing else in the world could 
do for rhythm what tones did ; they were made for it ; 
their junction was planned in heaven to relieve poor 
mortals, without requiring them either to sleep or die, 
from the oppression brought on themselves by self-care 
and fear. 

The first step in the evolution of musical delight was 
caused by the absorption of the mind by tones, and 
every step upward in musical development has been 
taken to increase that delight. And the only means 
by which it could be increased was by developing tonal 
relations, presented rhythmically, into more and more 
deeply involved complexities. The desires of the 
music-maker found satisfaction only in "feeling out" 
developments of tonal relationship, in order to keep 
persistent or increase the old dim pleasure of rhythmic 
stimulation, in spite of the rapidly developing minds 
of men, which, of course, as they developed, it took 
more and more subtle tonal relations to absorb. 

If we turn the little hght we have so far obtained 
upon the invention of that mysterious principle of 
music which has been called "tonality," the unifying 
principle of the pitch relationship of a group of tones, 
it is certain that the darkness around it will much 
lessen. It was beneath the impulse to find absorption 
for its comparing and discriminative faculties that the 
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mind was driven to find the peculiar unified order of a 
melody. And the invention of these unified orders, 
differing from each other in everything but the prin- 
ciple of unified order, differing in the relation of single 
notes to each other, and in the rhythms they were 
presented with, but all in the same way subject to the 
rule of a key-note, was a likely invention in any part 
of the earth where human souls had risen high enough 
to have felt the conilict between the present flat reality 
and the dimly awakened pleasures of rhythmic stimu- 
lation. We have hardly taken the first step in our 
inquiry ; but, is Aristotle's question not answered ? 
Can it not be given, at least the rational answer he 
asks for, the " good reason " why everything sounds 
amiss throughout the melody when the key-note has 
been altered, when the unified pitch relationship be- 
tween the tones has been destroyed ? 

When the invention of harmony is considered from 
this new standpoint, it will appear obvious, as above 
stated, that the emotional disposition of the people 
among whom the invention occurred would be a more 
instructive point to dwell upon than the mere accident 
of sounding bodies harmonically related being heard 
together, or the notice taken of the fact by early writers. 
It was to increase the pleasure effected through the 
successful struggle of rhythm and tones against the 
realities of life and nature that caused harmony to be 
seized upon when accident gave the first hint of it. 
Harmony effects an increased absorption of mind. An 
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interval of tones in a perceptible degree of relationship 
presented simultaneously would be seized upon through 
the same impulse that caused them to be seized upon 
when presented successively. 

The great witness for the secret aim of musical 
development, namely, Tonality, that principle of attract- 
ing the mind by presenting to it a complex unity, no 
part of which is out of a perceptible relation with 
every other part, is also the ruling principle of har- 
mony. It is as well to let Helmholtz state the fact. 
As a kind of summary of the general view he obtained 
of the musical art in the course of his great study of 
consonance, he says, " The whole mass of tones and 
the connection of hiirinoiiies must stand in a close 
and always distinctly perceptible relationship to some 
arbitrarily selected tonic." The importance of this 
view is enhanced for us through it being arrived at 
without any speculative bias whatever. Helmholtz 
believed that the origin of these principles "should 
not be ascribed to a natural necessity. They are the 
inventions of genius." (Sensa. of Tone, Eng. trans., 
xiii.). 
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SUMMARY. 

The leslhelical and the historical extremes in Ihe study of art-history— 
How can the golden mean be fonnd in musical history P — Good 
reason why the historian of music should be so much attracted by 
matters in composers' lives which have nothing to do with their 
art — It is because they have no guidance as to what does affect 
their art owing to the darkness about the deep fact of musical 
impression — Fitis expresses indifference about this fact, but nei'er- 
thelcss strives very hard to ascertain it, and calls in the aid of 
"une loi melaphysique " — The fact told in plain language — How 
impossible for the old melody to find an independent tonal exist- 
ence — ^The sentiments that gathered around melodies — The rebel- 
lion against the limitation of fully absorbing tonal relations — An 
illustration — The framing function of tonal relationship — Senti- 
ments dominating musical impression in song; but strong evidences 
of the Northern inclination to make musical impression dominate 
sentiments— The struggle fur the independence of tones in the 
North. 

It is beginning to be felt by historians of art that there 
are two bad extremes in studying artistic development. 
There is an jesthetic extreme and an historical. And 
the ideal historian, it is felt, will be be who hits upon 
the golden mean between them. When thinking of the 
eesthetical extreme the historian has probably in view 
the scientific Ecsthetics of the eighteenth century; when 
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thinking of the historical extreme he has in view the 
principle of seeking all knowledge from the Time- 
spirit, or the "environment" of the individual artist. 
Between the abstractions of an aesthetic system which 
scorns the approach of a temporal or local fact, and 
the common-sense doggedness of a mass of temporal 
and local facts which scorn the approach of an testhetic 
abstraction, there is no doubt a golden mean, but where 
is it to be found by historians of music? The golden 
mean of the study of art-history certainly lies in the 
happy fusion of knowledge of individual artists' environ- 
ment and knowledge of the assthetic principles of their 
art. The understanding of the effect of an artist's 
environment is possibly only through the understand- 
ing of the working of the sesthetic principle of the art 
to which he is devoted. So, when it is confessed 
that our knowledge of the fundamental facts of the 
Eesthetic principles of music is next to no knowledge 
at all, it must be inferred that the great account 
made of temporal and local facts by historians is 
made less for their proper bearing upon art than 
for their general appeal to historical interest and 
curiosity about the habits and surroundings of a 
favourite composer. 

The nature of the subjective movements in the 
musician's mind is so dark to the historian that it 
is no wonder he follows the clear and comfortable 
attractions of human Interest, and goes no deeper into 
testhetic principles than to indicate the masters and the 
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styles of composition that influenced the artist he 
happens to be considering. But perhaps some his- 
torians of music do not believe that the fundamental 
facts of the aesthetics of the art need be Itnown before 
they can rightly and intelligibly grasp the bearing of 
local and temporal facts. Perhaps the words that 
Fetis used long ago would be echoed by some to-day. 
After showing that we require such and such a direct 
and evident manner of appeal from poetry and painting, 
F^tis says, "We require nothing of all this from music; 
let it excite us, and it is enough. But upon what 
subject ? It is of no consequence. By what means ? 
I know not; and, further, I care not." (Hist, of Mus., 
■Eng. trans., London, 1846, p. 269.) But no first-class 
historian of music would echo these words at the pre- 
sent time, and it ought to be remarked that Fetis does 
himself no justice in them, for no practical musician 
ever tried so hard as he to pierce the gloom of the 
means by which music apjjealed to feeling. His words 
here display but a little Gallic freedom in expressing 
his indifference to a thing that he supposed he could 
never find. In another place he called this thing 
"une loi metaphysique," and sought to draw much 
light from it upon local and temporal facts about the 
growth of music. Speaking of himself (Biog. Univ., 
Article " Fetis "), he says that he has shown that 
" every musical scale is the product of a metaphysical 
law bom of certain needs or circumstances relative to 
man, and thus made clear that the Indolent dispositions 
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of Eastern nations have given birth to their small 
intervals and to their languid songs; the discourage- 
ment of enslaved peoples gave birth to minor scales; 
and finally, that the character of grave devotion and 
calm resignation which is found in the prayers of the 
Church gave birth to the tonality of the plain chant 
stripped of every impassioned accent." 

There is a certain candour in calling the originating 
factor of these different kinds of music a " meta- 
physical law," because the use of this word out of 
the proper sphere of metaphysic carries with it a con- 
fession that the thing called metaphysical is a nonen- 
tity to the speaker's intelligence. Some prefer to 
call it a psychological or an gesthetical law, but all 
alike mean that there is something, they know not 
what, which lies deep in hiiman consciousness, and 
makes external facts of race and time and circumstance 
have a certain effect upon the character of this par- 
ticular art. This book is written with a firm faith that 
this nameless something can be looked at rationally, 
and can lead to a rational grasp of the effect of race, 
time, and circumstance upon music, although what we 
can do here will refer mostly to the effect of race, time, 
and circumstance upon the aboriginal phases of the 
development of the art. And ill-advised as it may be to 
trouble the reader with anything that hints of the diffi- 
culty of our task, still we shall commence by a short 
recapitulation of the central facts of our analysis. 

Rhythmic beating possesses a reproductive power 
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over experiences which are intimately connected with 
the body, experiences of bodily movement; though 
what rhythm reproduces, unless the man gave way 
to the stimidation and moved the limbs, is so indis- 
tinct as a pleasure, that it is calculated very soon 
to become painful. The futility of the effort of bare 
rhythm to give pleasure, unless the man let his body 
follow the stimulation and grew frantic in the religious 
or other excitement, was lessened when tones began 
to accompany it. In the first place, the strength 
with which the qualities of tones assert themselves 
in consciousness gave them a special power of snap- 
ping up attention ; and in the second place, they had 
nothing to do with thoughts through the movement 
of which man's pain-avoiding and self-caring interests 
were ordinarily active. Tones were therefore able 
to obscure the thoughts of hard things in the mind 
whilst rhythm was stimulating the bod}^, and so it 
mattered less that the man should throw himself into 
the wild impulses of the dance. Tones made the 
giving way to frantic bodily excitement less needful 
in order that the man should lose himself in the 
pleasure of the stimulation of rhythm. But the sepa- 
rateness of tones from connections with hfe-interests 
would condemn their absorbing power to be a short- 
lived one. For clear thoughts belonging to life- 
interests were always, and are now, so closely knit 
into the mind, that the time during which they could 
be quite obscured must be exceedingly short. So 
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tones and rhythm had to become in a way friendly to 
a selection of the thoughts pertaining to life-interests, 
to a selection of sentiments determined probably by the 
peculiar associations which a particular race gave to 
rhythmic stimulation and the dance, whether they were 
associations of a religious or martial kind, or of bois- 
terous rejoicing for the finished harvest or vintage. 

Through the scantiness of definite historical evi- 
dence of the earliest stages of the development of music 
it becomes trebly important to see clearly the psycho- 
logical grounds of the connection between tones and 
words of song, and to warn the student against the 
comfortable but utterly groundless and meaningless 
hypothesis that song and tune are both together a 
growth from natural cries of emotional excitement, 
that melodies are only a kind of natural conglomera- 
tion or crystallisation of tones effected by a human 
impulse to cry out in excitement. A kiTowledge of the 
true grounds, besides making plain the aboriginal con- 
nection between melody and the ideal content of poetry, 
will also be found to throw a brilliant light upon the re- 
ceived historical facts about aboriginal styles of poetical 
metre — a light that will be all the more satisfactory th« 
more the reader happens to know of early metre. 

It is not time yet to attempt to show how the raeli 
grew from an interval, so we must consider it as a 
whole, as a set of tones in such an order of relation- 
ship as could fully absorb the mind and keep U 
away from the self-caring ideas that fill it ordinarily. 
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Now, by itself; without words or harmony, the best 
of old melodies is a poor little thing to face the whole 
stress of the self-caring thoughts in the mind at any 
moment. First of all, how short it is ! and next, how 
soon it begins Co get old ! A limited number of repeti- 
tions, and it begins to lose the power for which it 
was brought into the world ; its power of absorbing 
begins to lessen, and then its rhythmic stimulation 
begins to get trivial. How could the little melody 
have an independent existence in early times ? Of 
course the aboriginal musicians did not have to put 
themselves these questions, but insensibly, as if they 
could do no other, they let their imagination seek 
extra-tonal connections for their melodies, with, the 
great historical result of the songs and minstrelsy of 
tlie Celtic, Germanic, and Slavonic nations. 

Their complete independence of life-interests made 
tones feel the., full force of the truth that "life is 
earnest," and the impossibility of denying its every- 
day earnestness for long at a time. The worshippers 
or rejoicers who found a reinforcement for the play 
excitement of the body in rhythmic stimulation through 
the ear, and who found this excitement intensified by 
the tones produced in making this stimulation, never 
for a moment considered the possibility of giving these 
tones an independent existence. Before the rhyth- 
mically presented intervals of tones had developed into 
anything Uke the order of a melody, the people would 
find it the most nstural thing in the world to connect 
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them with the thoughts prevailing in their mindS 
amid the excitement of their worship or rejoicing. 
And as the voice began to follow the model of the 
rhythmic tones, those thoughts had necessarily to find 
a more or less incoherent espression in words. Thus: 
were associated with tones, thoughts and words be- 
longing certainly to life's realities, but lifted above 
them by strong emotion, by love, grief, martial spirit,, 
and various kinds of religious emotion. 

Musical impression had to connect itself with these 
thoughts belonging to real life, and the benefit from 
the union was mutual, for musical impression was 
for ages, was until it reached harmony, and the har- 
monic pole-star of key relationship, the Dominant 
Seventh, too weak an occupant of mind and heart to 
stand in the sea of fife without an anchor cast into 
its ground of reality. And on the other hand, those 
thoughts from the reafities of Ufe must have received' 
an idealised glow from the pecuhar psychic character 
of musical impression. 

It is hard, however, to avoid the supposition that 
musical impression must often have been dominated 
by the thoughts or sentiments connected with the 
tones. But there is plenty of evidence that musical 
impression knew how to take care of itself, and 
generally succeeded in doing so. When tones were 
powerful musically the mind would not permit them 
to be dominated by sentiment, for it avoided 
ing them with distinct and coherent words. 
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earliest songs, and all those that have sprung from 
the spontaneous feeling of the crowd, are characterised 
by a childish simplicity when their words are coherent 
at all ; but they are generally incoherent, and some- 
times nothing but meaningless syllables. But we 
need not lay any weight on the lack of coherent 
meaning in the words of the old songs as a witness 
for the way in which musical impression avoided 
subjection to distinct and namcable sentiments. We 
can come to songs where the sentiment has distinct 
claims, and yet question whether it dominates the 
musical impression. Indeed it is perhaps a distin- 
guishing mark of the greatest songs whose senti- 
ment and melody have been produced by the same 
heart and voice that the listener is never affected by 
either separately. There is a morsel of descriptive 
psychology in a poem by Heine, "An eine Sangerin," 
which accurately represents the experience of the 
ordinary modern mind in listening to a song whose 
sentiment forms a happy union vrith the impression 
from its melody. The whole impression from the 
song is a wonderful pleasure, yet the listener in 
Heine's words has to confess — 

" Ich wusste nicht, wie mir geschah." 
(1 knew not how it happened to me.) 

Where this confession is made it is surely safe to 
suppose that musical impression has not been domi- 
nated by sentiment, but rather the c 
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It was a measure of bondage for melody to connect 
itself with nameable sentiments at all, but it was a 
bondage imposed by the psychological weakness of 
homophonic music as an independent art, and a bon- 
dage which was made to sit lightly by the happiness 
of the early music-makers. No sentiments were 
selected from life's realities but what had some deep 
affinities with the pleasure of music. But, probably, 
by an adaptive kind of inference from the happiness of 
the connection fonned when little groups of sentiments 
were drawn into association with rhythmic tones by 
the spontaneous feeling of the people, connections were 
formed between a long course of different sentiments 
and music — recitative. One of the best known of the 
many phases of the speech theory of musical origin 
is that the short organic groups of inter-related tones 
called melodies have been in some way or other 
distilled out of the inorganic lengths of the "music" 
of recitative as it displays itself, for instance, in the 
utterance of sounds by some savages. But we 
must reverse this order, which is irrational even 
from the point of view of known history. Short 
and incoherent song certainly preceded the song 
which told long coherent stories, though from its 
antiquity, its popular origin, and lack of interest 
apart from its musical connections, the marks of 
the former are almost obUterated, whilst the literary 
remains of the latter are abundant. The connection 
between tones and a long course of coherent 
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thoughts and sentiments was certainly the result of 
an inference made from the success of the connec- 
tion between a few exceedingly simple thoughts that 
grew up with bits of melody out of the spontaneous 
feeling of the people. But this is the subject of a 
later chapter; at present we have only to observe 
that however completely the independent power of 
the sentiments took the place of musical power, as 
the sentiments in the heroic song, the epic, and the 
early drama, yet we have the clearest evidence that 
the love of pure musical impression never silenced its 
demands. 

How did it make its demands heard over the 
dominating sentiments ? By forcing in among the 
inorganic lengths of recitative music certain little 
bits of truly formed melody, and the literary land- 
mark that remains for us now as a witness of this 
quiet struggle of musical impression lies in the prin- 
ciple of the burden or refrain — the vofioi of the Greeks. 
It was musical impression forcing its way through 
inorganic lengths of sound that has made the burden 
noticeable now in the long story-telling old songs and 
in the tricky Welsh penillions ; and coming in one leap 
to modem times, it is the same demand for the plea- 
sure of the necessarily short-lived experience of true 
musical impression that causes the following facts 
to be chronicled by the historian after his statement 
of Gluck's ambition to connect the recitative so closely 
with the airs, that one should scarcely be able to 
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perceive where the latter commenced. "The neces- 
sary result of his system was a kind of monotony, 
which has perhaps made his dramatic masterpieces 
grow old prematurely. For some years past, it has 
been admitted that the effect of pieces is increased 
by our perceiving clearly where they begin, because 
the attention of the audience is greater; and hence 
composers have sought to separate them as much 
as possible from the recitative. They have done 
nothing in this, but to recommence that which was 
practised before the revolution brought about in 
dramatic music by the great musician whom 1 have 
mentioned." (F^tis, Hist, ch. xx.) 

It will be allowed by all who know the import- 
ance of the point under consideration here, that if 
any historical fact is worth the effort of correct 
interpretation from the psychological side, it is this 
one. A group of tones rhythmicaUy presented which 
shall make a true musical impression is hmited to 
the duration of a few minutes, and the difficulty of 
overstepping this limitation by homophonic music 
rests upon the psychological fact of the nature of 
musical impression. Musical impression exists through 
a rhythmic stimulation. But this stimulation can 
only be made effective as a musical pleasure by the 
easy absorbing power of the pitch- relations of the 
tones through which the stimulation is conveyed. 

The pitch-relations of every melody confess that 
mental absorption is their reason for being. The 
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tones stand in distinctly perceptible relations to each 
other and to their tonic. Not perceptible to a con- 
scious calculation, but in a sense quite apart from 
numbers. Mechanical ingenuity has brought out 
the fact that the vibrations of musical sounding 
bodies agree in a simple way numerically when 
their pitch-relations are easily perceptible musically. 
And this makes us believe that the relationship which 
the mind finds easy to grasp for musical pleasure 
is subject to a certain order. But the mind knows 
nothing whatever of vibrations or numbers in per- 
ceiving this relationship. There are many actions 
which, though requiring conscious effort at first, 
become in time so easy that they could be performed 
unconsciously. This is not the case with the vibra- 
tions of tones. We cannot suppose that the mind 
ever counted them consciously, and in time got so 
clever in it, like a boy in mental arithmetic, that it 
came to count them without knowing it. 

No reference is made here to numerical calculation 
or to any nameable mode of perceptive activity when 
it is stated that the depth of the musical impression 
is commensurate with the power of the pitch- relations 
of the group of inter-related tones to absorb mental 
activity. It appears probable that the relations which 
are absorbing have been to a great extent determined 
physically by the most prominent of the elements of 
the compound sound which makes a musical tone ; 
but after stating this the question becomes purely 
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psychological. And it turns upon the fact that by 
being attracted to notice tonal relations, and to get 
deep in the perception of them, the mind was absorbed 
away from the dominant movements of the self-caring 
ideas that ordinarily occupy it. An illustration may 
be offered. 

Take any unquestionably beautiful melody and 
consider it as an outside thing, as a little work of 
art hke a small picture, a Meissonier, say. Neither 
the melody nor the picture are effective until they 
have made a place for themselves among the thoughts 
in the mind. The Meissonier is in a gilt frame, and 
so presents through the very sense organ through 
which the impression of the picture is to be made 
a sort of outer reflection of the inner process of the 
art-work making a place for itself It is framed off 
from the spacial continuity of everyday things ; and 
if the subject interests a person, it means simply 
that it has succeeded in making an inner counter- 
part to its gilt frame, it means that it has made a 
place for itself in the mind by breaking through 
the continuity of the mind's ordinary thoughts. But 
it is not a difficult thing for this to happen, because 
the subject of the art-work strikes upon some incident 
of life a generation or two ago, and the thoughts it 
brings into the mind are clear and quite strong 
enough to take care of themselves, for a while at 
least, in spite of the attempts of the everyday occu- 
pants of the mind to assert their claims. In short. 
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the inward framing task is not a very difficult one. 
Now compare the melody to the picture in respect 
of this framing task. It has no outer frame at all 
corresponding to the gilt frame of the picture. It 
must present itself note by note without a boundary 
line or any kind of protection from the flat and 
colourless continuity of everyday things and thoughts. 
This little art-work, it seems, must be hung upon 
the brick and mortar and iron wall of everyday 
life without the protection of a frame. Yet if the 
Meissonier needed a frame, how many times more 
pressing is the need of a melody ! For its interest 
does not touch upon the strong and clear thoughts 
appealed to by a pretty representation of an incident 
of hfe a generation ago, it touches upon no clear 
thought at all. Its interest is so dim and nameless 
that if no other art-work needed framing oif for 
protection from the stress of the seif-caring occu- 
pants of consciousness, the melody would need it. 
Without a frame to protect the interest of the melody 
in the mind, there would be in the whole imaginable 
world of impossibilities no greater impossibility than 
that of the truest and deepest emotional interest of 
a melody being able to exist, Where does the 
melody find a frame, then, a mental frame ? Where, 
but in the tones that form it ? It may seem a little 
hard to some to accept this truth when told in this 
blunt way, but it must be accepted. The function 
of tones in music is properly, and was from the 
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beginning:, as far as concerns pitch relationship to 
eacii other, a framing function. They constitute a 
kind of inward or subjective frame for the dim repro- 
ductions whose character has been shown in these 
pages. These reproductions constitute the truest 
interest or the content of the art-work. The tones 
simply bound off the gap made in the everyday 
continuum of thoughts by absorbing every mental 
movement which could reconnect it. Tonal relations 
are the frame for the rhythmically reproduced experi- 
ences of the body — experiences full of delight as 
reproduced, but in the lowest degree of dimness. 
This excessive dimness places enormous difficulty 
upon the framing task, for there is a very evident 
psychic law which places clear over dim presenta- 
tions in physical-like relations of a solid body over 
a vacuum. Clear presentations cannot possibly be 
long withheld from fallin g in upon and crushing out 
the dim ; but while the tonal frame possesses the 
power of absorbing the mental activity that approaches 
it, the dim can exist. Tones possess this absorbing 
power only while they can remain in a distinctly and 
easily perceptible relation to each other and to their 
tonic. The fact of the shortness of the central tonal 
idea of every beautiful melody is the fact which says 
simply that tones long ago could not be extended far 
without ceasing to be thus distinctly perceptible; and 
when they cease, the frame is broken, and deep plea- 
sure is over. But the element of adaptiveness and 
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expediency in artistic instinct impelled the early artist 
to forego the dim pleasure of music in its purity, for 
the time of harmonic tonality, the time of the inde- 
pendent power of music in sonatas and symphonies, 
&c., had not yet come. And when it is said here 
that instincts of adaptiveness and expediency led the 
early music-maker to forego the dim pleasure of 
music in its purity, let it not be understood that 
the supposition implies that the aboriginal artists 
knew that such a thing as independent musical 
pleasure was possible, or ever would be. The little 
pleasures of the moment were probably the bounds 
of their artistic horizon. 

And the pleasure of the ballad-making dancers, 
when rhythmic impulses were conveyed by tones 
in degrees of pitch relationship that took attention 
easily, and sufficiently to let the expansive feelings 
that the rhythm awakened have a moment of strange 
intensity, would, at that moment, be very unlikely 
to repress itself, even if repression was a habit of 
the dancers' nature. The pleasure would be very 
likely to call forth an expression, an exclamation 
of pleasure— a word, a few words ; not very coherent, 
but mostly belonging to the nearest kindred in real 
life which musical impression possesses — valour, love, 
lordly splendour. It is only in this insensible way 
that the dim musical impression, instead of battUng, 
as it strives to do now, with all the stress of ordinary 
thoughts in the often bewildered and irritated feebngs 
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of the contemplative auditor of a sonata or s3Tn- 
phony, forced the expressive holiday-makers to let 
the impression fuse with a little selection of thoughts 
that were themselves already in a way framed off 
from the ordinary by their impassioned content — 
thoughts that were akin to the dim impressions of the 
music. 

And might it be suggested in parenthesis, that 
some of the auditors of the independent tonal master- 
pieces who are inclined to complain of irritation, 
could take a lesson from the old ballad-makers ? 
Complaints at this irritation, as every musician knows, 
are as old as the sonata itself. These complaints 
range in all phases of critical witticism, from that of 
the eighteenth century Frenchman who bluntly asked 
the sonata, " Senate, que veux-tu ? " to those made 
by a character in a modem novel, who talks of irrita- 
tion, and hypnotism, and worse, in connection with a 
masterpiece of independent tonal art. Let the irri- 
tated auditor learn what musical impression is first; 
then refresh his memory with his favourite old ballad 
poetry^the oldest and simplest, those of the inco- 
herent order if possible, those which consist of merely 
repeated refrains ; and let the imagination float in 
the atmosphere of these when the sonata is Ustened 
to, instead of in the atmosphere of nineteenth century 
problems, the simplest of which fuses very badly 
with musical impression. Then the sonata might 
tend to freshen the roots of an individuality too 
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much oppressed by problems, and the question will 
not be asked, "Senate, queveux-tu," nor the complaint 
made that there was no clue to the feelings awakened. 
But this digression must end. 

We were tracing merely how the element of ex- 
pediency in the early music-makers made them take 
in through the tones, whose rhythmic impulse gave 
a pleasure that their pitch relationship framed off, 
a selection of the sentiments of real life, and thus 
enable the tune, like the Meissonier, to hold an 
interest strong and clear enough to take care of itself. 
This fused sentiment preserved the little bits of un- 
consciously discovered tune from the decrepitude 
which would have come upon them swiftly had they 
remained independent. It preserved the bits of tune 
until harmony was born and grew strong. It made 
their repetition possible as long as the sentiment pre- 
served its power of appeal. And just as it happens, 
the sentiments that fused most naturally with musical 
impression are the very sentiments that are likely 
to preserve their power of appeal for ever, because 
they belong to the happiest thoughts of the child- 
hood of the human mind. 

It is not the place here to consider the phases of 
development when song-making, so to speak, grew 
conscious of itself, and drifted into the hands of 
individuals, and sentiments tended into tribal or racial 
or religious glorification. 

Then, probably, the sentiment often dominated the 
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musical impression ; but no matter, it preserved that 
impression for times when powerful unifying senti- 
ments would be strange rarities, when the best thing 
that is expected of musical impression fused with 
sentiments is that it would take a little of the dead- 
ness out of them, by taking a little of the realising 
power out of the hearer's mind. But the early songs 
of the Celtic, Germanic, and Slavonic nations indicate, 
through the connection of the most beautiful melo- 
dies with the most melancholy sentiments, that the 
purely musical impression was not dominated by 
sentiment, but that the early Northmen flew to melody 
with violent grief and religious fear, in the faith 
with which his modern descendant flies to it, with 
the everyday mass of " appearances that load the 
senses," in the faith, namely, that it can relieve 
strangely. There is, however, a more important 
witness for the fact that the Northerns sought music 
for the sake of the peculiar impression of music, 
and did not permit extra-musical associations to draw 
them from the right track, and this witness lies in 
the unquestionable evidences of harmonic connections 
in the northern melodies of the earliest times, con- 
nections proved in some instances, and inferable in 
others, from the opinion of musicians, that the old 
tunes seem actually to solicit^ harmony as something 

' See Hullah's History, and edilion, p. so, B,nd article on Welsh 
music in Giove's Dictionary, foe as clear an observation of this as is 
to be met in English ; but, as is well known, it was F^tis who drew 
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that they had lost. So, on the whole, and after 
considering the modifications suggested by the pos- 
sible independent power of the sentiments that were 
fused with melody, the statement made before may be 
repeated. 

It was the element of expediency in the artistic 
instincts of the early northern music-maker that 
made him a singing-bard or minstrel, for he sought 
earnestly after the impression which is characteristi- 
cally musical. And that he would strive to make 
this impression as pure as he possibly could, agrees 
exactly with that northern subjective bent of mind 
which has made the fruits of northern civilisation 
and culture differ in so many remarkable points from 
the fruits of the culture of the Greeks and the eastern 
nations. 

In order to be sure of speaking intelligibly, it will 
be advisable to take the next step through a brief 
review of the attitude assumed by nearly every psy- 
chologist who has given special attention to music. 
Most of these easily convinced themselves that there 
is a deep emotional experience which can be called 
by no name except that of " musical impression," an 
experience which is tmtsKal and nothing else ; and 
they see clearly that much tonal composition which 
goes by the name of music, although capable of giving 



the fact up fiom the region o( local srcharalogical knowledge int 
light of the general bktoiy of music, first, in the Inlroduclion ti 
Biog. Uoiv,, nod again in the Hist. Gen. 
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pleasure, is yet incapable of making a miisical im- 
pression. They feel sure that all possible allowance 
for individual preferences cannot prevent the fact from 
making itself obvious, that a gjeat deal of the tonal 
composition which is listened to cannot possibly make 
a musical impression on anybody. Those who are 
most clearly convinced of this take up what seems 
to them the only scientific or logical attitude of criti- 
cisrn of musical art, that is to oppose everything 
used in the presentation of musical works which could 
help to make up for the lack of purely musical power, 
as things which foster illusion. Amongst those things, 
of course, nearly all the extra-musical associations 
of opera were included, from painted scenery to the 
personahty of the singer; and it went so far that even 
the singer's larynx, the beautiful voice, and instru- 
mentalists practised to an extraordinary perfection 
of execution were accused of being enemies of true i 



In this conflict between science and art, the former 
suffered, for it seemed to point to that which was un- 
popular and impracticable ; but as in conflicts between 
science and religion, it is not science that initiated 
this conflict, but impatient scientists. It was founded ] 
on "a miss," which, in the region of assthetics, 
specially apt to be "as good as a mile." Psychology I 
only needed to go a step deeper to learn the essential I 
character of musical impression, and to see that the ^ 
stiff logical attitude, which brought it in contact with I 
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the preferences of multitudes of people, was funda- 
mentally wrong. 

The thing to be considered is the denial of the 
tendencies of that psychic stress of clear presentations 
ordinarily in the mind. Musical impression exists 
when these tendencies are absorbed by the pitch rela- 
tion of tones which are presented with a rhythmic 
element that can work reproductively upon past indi- 
vidual experiences. As a matter of fact, as every- 
body knows from experience whether he has any 
preoccupation or not as to what musical impression 
is, the deepest and strangest effects of music are 
made only in exceedingly short fits and starts. But 
if it were not admitted as a fact, the knowledge of 
the conditions through which it could exist would 
impel to the inference that in its greatest purity 
musical impression can be but the thing of a moment 
or two at a time. The rush to the fore in conscious- 
ness of clear presentations necessitates this, and it 
made the music-maker from the very beginning an 
artist in whose artistic instincts the element of expe- 
diency was a big factor, the element that impelled 
him to overcome the limitations of his art as best 
lie could. And the history of music is the history 
of the working of this expediency in the artistic 
instincts of musicians — the want of a proper concep- 
tion of the fact in the historian's mind being the 
ground of the statement made in Chapter I., that 
the work of historians of music, where it is not purely 
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technical, is often without a claim to rational cohesion. 
If the historian took up the most advanced position 
in the philosophic or interpretative portions of his 
work, the position indicated by Hanslick, and men- 
tioned a moment since as that taken by nearly every 
psychologist who turns his attention to music at all — 
the position, namely, of closing his eyes to all direct 
associations between music and nameable emotions — 
he would be ridden down by his own facts. The 
connections between music and nameable emotions 
was such a mighty fact before the world could get 
spoilt by any modern falsities, Wagnerian or other, 
that it is nonsense to say that it is not founded on 
something in nature. This most advanced and pseudo- 
scientific position made itself almost ridiculous in the 
eyes of the unsophisticated public that knew as clearly 
as it needed to know that its preferences were its 
preferences, and therefore did not greatly care whether 
philosophic writers called them illusions or not. It 
was ridiculous because it regarded music at its best 
as a thing that had no certain human connections, 
since it was clear to them that it had no definite 
connections with nameable ideas and emotions ; 
whilst the truth is that at its best, when the want 
of these definite connections is most evident, music 
forms the most deeply and closely human connec- 
tions that arc possible for any art, connections that 
depend for their making upon the subtle evasion 
all those contents of consciousness which tend to 
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remove man from the purely spontaneous state of his 
nature. 

The historian or philosopher can stand by his 
opinion that the deepest impression of music is a 
thing which has no connection whatever with name- 
able ideas and emotions, but he must recognise the 
psychological grounds of this, and then he will see 
that this complete independence condemns this deep 
impression to be a thing of momentary existence in 
homophonic music, and that it left the early musician 
to the choice of letting it do battle alone with the 
clear and nameable in consciousness, letting it make 
its fleeting impression, and then throw the hearer's 
mind into the present and everyday reality again, 
or of bringing in to its aid some nameable emotions 
and ideas which were raised above the everyday 
reality by rehgious, patriotic, or martial fire. The 
historian would see that correct instincts of expedi- 
ency made the musician choose the latter alternative, 
but in proportion to the length and the coherent 
strength to which he allowed the sentiments to develop 
he drew weakness upon his own art. 

In aboriginal politics there were two distinct methods 
of an oppressed and weak party seeking relief; one was 
for them to seek it from outside the fatherland, the other 
was for them to seek it within. The iirst method 
has had results which affirm the wisdom of some 
old fables (The Hawk in the Dovecote, for instance), 
and cause it to be condemned by patriotic historians 
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of politics. In aboriginal musical art the historian ' 
will have to observe something analogous, very closely 
analogous, for the musician who sought relief for 
his weakness outside the domain of tones and rhythm 
brought a deeper degree of slavery upon his art 
the more he allowed the foreign art to develop 
under his tones. The instincts of expediency in 
the early musician had the choice of two courses, 
and from the point of view of pure art and the 
facing of greater difficulties, the course of extending 
the delight of music in time through the medium 
of tones will be regarded as the higher course, and 
it is to the northern musician that the historian must 
award the palm of extending the delight of music in 
time through purely tonal means in the originating 
and developing of harmony. 

If we may recall our illustration, by comparing 
a melody with a little picture, of the fact that tonal 
relations are a sort of frame for the rhythmically 
reproduced experiences of the body, it will avoid 
detailed repetition ; for with regard to the cardinal 
fact of the delight associated with harmony, nothing 
can be said but what has been here said over and 
over again of the absorbing service of tonal relations. 
The discovery of harmony was nothing but the dis- 
covery of a powcrfid means of strengthening the tonal 
frame that protected musical impression while it existed 
in the gap made in the everyday mass of clear pre- 
sentations. Therefore, with all its minstrel 
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cies, the aboriginal music of the North tells plainly 
that the Northern mind sought for as much as possible 
of pure musical impression, when it tells that it is 
made for harmony, and was probably often connected 
with harmony of a rude kind. But without this, the 
rapid development of it by the Northern nations of 
later times is sufficient to enable the student to recog- 
nise in the love of musical impression, as purely as it 
could be got, the outcome of the same disposition of 
mind that gave the Northern his characteristic inward 
bent toward visual nature. 

The subjective bent of the Northern mind in art 
is probably best thought of, from the point of view 
of causative conditions, in the simplest possible way ; 
and that is to regard it as the result of the want of 
strong objective interest in anything except what 
referred to appetites and passions. The Northern 
winter may be blamed (or praised) for this very 
plausibly, since even in modem times the credit has 
been given it of forcing upon the mind a period in 
which "to draw back into itself." {" Insichzuriick- 
ziehen," Hegel.) Individual memories were dwelt 
on in the North at the expense of the present reali- 
ties of hfe, while in the East the present reahty was 
always self-sufficing. When the Greek came into the 
light of history he had objective interests of the 
clearest and most distinct kind, quite apart from what 
appealed to animal appetites ; and these interests had 
a unifying power over emotions. The unified interests 
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of the national or racial memories had to develop out 
of and rise above those of individuals; and, as we 
shall see later, the Greek had as much to thank music 
for in assisting this development as any other race. 
But this time was long past with the Greek who is 
best known to the world of culture. In his art, 
individuality was not encouraged ; neither visual form 
nor the pictures of heroic actions appealed to any- 
thing individual. Now, as it approaches purity, the 
effect of musical impression is an appeal to the most 
intensely individual feelings .possible. And the Greek 
could have fcit no great impulse to struggle to increase 
the purity of musical impression by keeping within 
the domain of tones as much as possible, or, at any 
rate, by keeping away Irom any other art which was 
so strong in formal interest that the interest of tones 
must be utterly enslaved. The Northern, on the other 
hand, felt an impulse to struggle to increase the 
purity of musical impression ; and historically, the 
most brilliant results of this struggle were effected 
contemporaneously with the decrease of the unifying 
interests of faith and sentiment which came over the 
North after the first flush of its Christian culture. 

It would be hard to imagine a study so fruit- 
ful of keen intellectual pleasure as that offered to 
the student of the esthetics of music who is able 
to rise from psychological grounds and consider the 
higher developments of Teutonic music in the period 
between Emmanuel Bach and Beethoven. For this 
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is the period of the struggle of Titans for the inde- 
pendence of tones. How Bach gave the hint of 
the harmonic resources for the extending of form 
beyond the temporal Umits of the old melody. How 
Haydn and Mozart took it, but succeeded only in 
stringing the old bits of form together, and letting 
the mind drop again at the end of each bit as a 
confession of weakness against the stress of the 
everyday contents of the mind, letting it drop upon 
a connecting link of emptiness which was called a 
" brilliant passage." And finaUy, how Beethoven 
seems to have succeeded in triumphing over the 
stress of the everyday consciousness by extending 
the complete entrancement of a bit of form over a 
whole work — a symphony or a sonata. How he 
distributed the power of entrancement and scorned 
the old expediency of letting the mind drop into a 
"brilliant passage," seeming to get vexed, at times, 
that those who came before him in the natural way 
of development did not bring the light of harmonic 
form in its purity, as well as bear testimony of it 
and prepare men's minds to receive it. 

The student, however, may feel obliged to see 
in this considerable extension in time of the entrance- 
ment of a bit of melody, an art-work, which, unlike 
the old melody, presupposes in the listener a measure 
of that power of quietening the turmoil of the every- 
day things of consciousness which nothing but mental 
culture or special artistic devotion lends. 
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We shall now try to enter a step further into 
the mystery of the connection between music and 
sentiments. So far we have only insisted that the 
separateness of pure musical impression from any- 
thing clear and definite rendered those who dealt 
with it in pre-harmonic days only too glad to connect 
it with strong nameable sentiments. We have yet 
to further prove our analysis by showing that musical 
impression had by its very nature a preference for 
association with special kinds of sentiments. 



CHAPTER III. 

MUSIC AND INDIVIDUALITY. 

SUMMARY, 

Indivtduilily not appealed to in the old world of culture — In the 
modern world the Way of individuality is the only way of giving 
deep art pleasure^The triumphant power of music in making 
a way to the secret of each man's individuality illustrated, by 
comparing an appeal by symbolic art to religious feeling with 
an appeal by music — The word "individuality " applied to many 
uses— How environment can be said to affect the musician sug- 
gested through the old fables of the birth of melodies — The 
functions of music — The dramatic function and its agreement 
with the deep aesthetic facts of the art— The negative attitude 
of psychologists toward the association of music with any name- 
able thoughts or feelings, dramatic among the rest — The value 
of the present positive attitude — HansHck — The purest enjoy- 
ment of music— Hie symphony and the old ballad. 

In the old world of culture there were great unifying 
emotional forces, and the art of those times was 
founded on them. Individuality neither required 
nor found any sustainment or nourishment through 
art. These unifying emotional forces were religious 
and patriotic, and the art interests founded on them 
were intensely objective. 

In the modem world of culture there are no great 
unifying emotional forces attaching themselves to 
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objects loved and believed in; therefore men are 
thrown upon themselves. For deep art pleasures 
they are thrown entirely upon their own individuali- 
ties, and an attempt to appeal to men through any 
other way than that of individuality is felt as 
tyrannical. If modern minds are to be appealed to 
deeply, it must be through giving freedom to their 
individual tendencies. But when this is well done 
there is no doubt about the depth of the pleasure 
it brings, A refreshed or reintegrated individuality 
gives to a modern soul a sense of great capability, 
and will not let it rest in that state of happiness 
without name "when thought is not." The rein- 
tegrated man miist for that moment feel something 
definite, strangely benevolent, perhaps, as Henry 
Home or Rousseau through the nature-feeling, or 
intensely conscious of being in the act of grasping 
truth itself, as Browning through the music -feeling. 
But for an all-surpassing example of the capability 
lent to the modern soul when objective tyranny is 
partly removed, and its secret tendencies are given 
freedom, reference should be made to the normal 
working of musical impression in the mind. In the 
purely speculative essay in which the working of 
this impression was first put forth, free use was 
made of the term " self-expansion." Let us here 
glance at the matter in another hght. It will at 
least serve to show that the abstract word does 
not stand for a thing that we never hear about in 
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everyday conversation. Self-expansion can mean 
nothing else but a giving freedom to each person's 
individuality. And before proceeding any further 
in showing the power of music over this freedom, 
may we not turn aside for a moment to ask. Why 
is the giving freedom to individuality such a specially 
pleasant experience, in the modern world ? There 
are some very good and fairly clear reasons ; though 
it may not be easy to point to the best and the clearest 
of thera. But we may venture to ask first of all, 
Can there be any reasonable doubt that the wliole 
tendency of intellectual progress is dead against the 
encouraging or the nourishing of individual character ? 
The comparing, grouping, classifying intellect lets no 
man and no rnan's work stand a moment in isola- 
tion. The man and the work must be clapped into a 
group or class in order to make thera generally under- 
stood. Until the intellect succeeds in finding a level 
for the new thing or person it feels the trouble of 
one" at fault in his special vocation. In doing this 
the intellect is merely applying to men the habits 
it has learned in working at things, and nobody can 
dream that it is possible to avoid it whatever the 
result be. If the result be against the nourishment 
of individual character it cannot be helped — individual 
character must seek nourishment elsewhere. But 
again, docs it tend to crush a man's individuality 
when he sees that the old inborn notion, that his 
se/y is quite a peculiar entity unlike any other se// 
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in the world, is a mere prejudice, and that in every- 
thing which is essential to life and action he is 
exactly hke thousands of others? It certainly tends 
to do so, especially when, in the modern stress of 
individual competition, in the pursuance of every 
vocation of hfe, there are so many channels through 
which this old inborn notion can be sapped and de- 
stroyed. Of course in the social conditions of all 
times it had to receive checks, but now it is never 
let rest at all. No matter how much we allow for 
the sober mind's power of taking a proper level of 
itself in regard to others, and not permitting the 
always asserted fact that it is classified as one among 
a large group of units to crush the spontaneity of 
its character, we cannot get away from the necessity 
of recognising that the spontaneity of the man's 
character must be crushed, not perhaps so far as 
to hinder his activity in a general way, but certainly 
sufficient to hinder his activity from assuming any 
form which his peculiar character would lend tb it 
if he existed free from any sense of his being only 
a limb in a great machine. 

The old prejudice in isolated self-hood probably 
gets crushed through many other influences besides 
this chief influence of the ever-present sense of being 
only one among a large group of units. But how- 
ever it is crushed, there is nothing clearer than (i) 
that this old prejudice is the chief sustainer and 
nurse of individuality, and is so closely knitted into 
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the individuality of a man that the modification of 
the one almost necessarily implies the modification 
of the other. The crushing of the prejudice almost 
means the crushing of the individuahty. And (2) 
that it had grown into a strong fact of mind and 
feeling, as the body grew into a stroiig physical fact, 
without waiting to inquire whether it was proper or 
not. And {3) that however much conscious adapta- 
tion to his status among other persons may lead 
a man to modify this fact that grew strong before 
he was aware, it remains always the kernel of his 
life's activity, the degree of freedom with which it 
is permitted to move him being the measure of a 
specially intense Iiind of pleasure, and the degree in 
which he must repress its impulse the measure of 
just as intense a kind of pain. 

Now what attention did the chief pioneer of modem 
culture give to these facts, and what is implied in 
them ? What importance did Goethe attach to the 
fostering of individuality, to the finding of an anti- 
dote against the social conditions which tend to crush 
it? The fostering of individuality was the reigning 
idea of his educational theories, so strongly did he 
feel the importance of the nourishment of indivi- 
duality that he pointed away from art as being too 
slight and far off in its influence, and asserted that 
action was the only hope, not action as restricted by 
ordinary social conditions, but action under the bare 
impulse of inborn aptitudes. Inherited aptitudes 
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should be allowed to work their way outward, and 
he said that the truest pleasure of the life of indi- 
viduals depended altogether upon the working out of 
these aptitudes. The student of Goethe knows that 
this is a true though meagre statement of fact. But 
what did it all amount to? It amounted to nothing 
but the picture of Pythagorean working-life presented 
in Wilhelm Meister. It amounted merely to the 
philosopher's recognition of the desirability of an 
antidote, but the antidote itself was a dream. The 
social conditions had and have to be submitted to, and 
art is left as it was before, striving to purify life 
while remaining a thing separate from life. Plough- 
nien and woodcutters who knit art into their every- 
day activities of life are still in the pages of Wilhelm 
Meister, and few can hope that they, or the principle 
they embody, will ever be anywhere else. 

The value of Goethe's teaching is, however, indis- 
putable. His persistence on the need of fostering 
individuality, and his assertion that all true happiness 
of active hfe depended on it, drew up from the depths 
of the involved science of mind a truth which might 
have remained buried even yet, as far as concerned 
the great public, had not such a mind as his seized it. 
That he laid all his hope upon letting "Ufe be deed 
on deed," only proves the strength of his belief that 
the best thing for the happiness of the individual 
was the bringing out of what was in him. But we 
have now to look away from " deed," and ask. What can 
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art do on its side toward helping to slightly foster 
individuality in doers whose deeds cannot foster 
individuality as the Pythagorean working in Wilhelm 
Meister could ? And this question brings us straight 
back to our subject. Art can do a great deal toward 
gently fostering individuality, and needs no Eutopian 
interweavings with everyday life and work to enable 
it to do so. The modern mind has evolved its own 
antidote against the social conditions that tend to 
stifle individual spontaneity of feeling and action, 
and it is here the student is to look for the true 
secret of the extraordinary development in modern 
times of the art-feeling which lies at the foundation 
of the deeper pleasures of music. 

No time need be taken up in stating the hopes that 
scientists have of being able to lay down most, if not 
all, of the conditions that determine the peculiar char- 
acter of individuals, how it is affected by their organic 
constitution — the structure and peculiarities of their 
special sense organs, eye and ear, for instance. There 
are at present high hopes in this last-mentioned direc- 
tion, it being shown that predominance of activity 
in either eye or ear has a very noticeable effect on 
character, mental and emotional; predominance of 
eye being said to make visual images the chief ele- 
ment among the mental contents that the mind works 
with, while predominance of ear makes audile images 
the chief element. This is but their effect on the 
mental side of character. With regard to their 
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effect on the emotional side, it is said that predomi- 
nance of eye conveys inward a strong sense of self- 
power; that of ear, self-subjection and humility. And 
it may as well be mentioned, Goethe is pointed to as 
an illustration of the effect of special predominance 
of eye. We shall pass over these hopes for specially 
searching inquiry on the subject of individuality, and 
merely regard the commonly received notion about it, 
namely, that the kernel of it is formed without any 
heed to adaptation for any circumstances of life; that 
this kernel goes out to face the world and get crushed 
to its mean level with regard to other individuals 
through a series of snubs and disillusionings. It may 
have to be squeezed and wai-ped woefully in the course 
of adaptation to special circumstances, to special voca- 
tions ; but the original kernel will never be destroyed, 
it remains while life lasts, and on the extent of its 
permission to reassume its naturally acquired form 
and fulness will depend the truest and most secret 
happiness of each individual soul. The Pythagorean 
working-life in Wilhelm Mcister alms at showing how 
to avoid squeezing and warping the naturally acquired 
form and fulness of the individual, and making happi- 
ness continuous, as far as concerned active life. But 
in the real nineteenth century working-life, where 
character or individuality must be moulded to the con- 
tingencies of the modern social system, there remains a 
way of giving freedom to the naturally acquired fonn and 
fulness of the individuality; and this way lies through 
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Art — the art of Music. And it is this that has raised 
music to the sovereignty of all the art enjoyments 
of the modem world. In its mysterious way, so 
deftly and quietly that it seems nothing at all of im- 
portance is happening, music does for the modern 
soul a service which the conditions of modem life 
render intensely valuable. 

Half a glance at the analysis of musical impression 
shows that before and above all else the effect of 
music is to give freedom to each listener's own most 
secret impulses, to his acquired and inherited dis- 
positions of mind and heart. It affects a triumph 
over thoughts and feelings that are determined neces- 
sarily by outward things. And the modern mind so 
dislikes being tyrannised over by necessary thoughts 
that it is very grateful to music for not imposing 
distinct lines of thought upon it. Probably as good 
an example as could be offered of the gratefulness of 
the modern mind to the power of music in giving 
freedom to individual tendencies of thought and feeling 
lies in the connection between music and religion. 

Consider the appeal that the early Christian sym- 
bolic art would make to religious feehng if put forward 
on independent grounds as art work, that is to say, 
independent of interests of history and antiquity. To 
give a definite instance, consider the Evangelists as 
four rivers with their sources in paradise, or any of 
the emblematic fusions of animal and man used to 
symbolise them as making an appeal through art- 
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feeling to religious feeling. To the majority of 
modern minds, unless the religious feeling can stand 
its own ground, the art-appeal is dead, and the mind 
feels that it is being tyrannised over by something 
or somebody — by an object, Here the art-work 
could do nothing as an art-work, unless the emotion 
it aimed at had firm grounds in faith and was ready 
to flash into existence at the barest symbolic hint. 
The mind of to-day feels that it is being tyrannised 
over when an art-work presumes to force it into certain 
strict and necessary lines of interpretation. Consider 
now, on the other hand, any entrancing passage in 
Handel's Messiah. Is it not hard to find an en- 
trancing passage which is not connected in choral pre- 
sentation with ideas which are in the region of bare 
and attributive symbolism ? But in this case the 
mind does not feel that it is being forced into neces- 
sary lines of interpretation, because the words used 
in the choral presentaton of these rhythmically pre- 
sented tones miss the depressing effect of a symbolic 
appeal to religious feeling when the latter's sustain- 
ment in faith is not firm. And why does not the 
mind experience tlie usual depressing eifect of symbolic 
appeals ? Because it has been approached by way 
of the golden gates of the earthly paradise, each man's 
psychic individuality. The art-work associated with 
the symbolism here is able to stimulate the inherent 
impulses of the inner, the natural man, whilst it can 
also absorb his mind from hard realities. We are 
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not here required to follow out the implications of the 
line of thought suggested by this illustrative com- 
parison. 

We must proceed to consider simply that the 
one channel through which music may appeal, or 
seem to appeal, is through the channel of the psychic 
process peculiar to the feelings for music. And we 
know that the nearest and most obvious result of 
tills process is a momentarily relieved individuality. 
But in regard of these art feelings the word "in- 
dividuality" need not be used in that atmosphere 
of ambiguities that clings to it in those aesthetic 
discussions which bring under the name "aesthetics" 
every small interest and curiosity of modern social 
life that has once been representatively treated. And 
it need not be used to cover ignorance as it is some- 
times by those who, in discussing the exceedingly 
small things of aesthetics, rise for a moment into 
higher regions, and say that there is something deeper 
than anything they had been talking about, some- 
thing that temporal and local facts (the Time-spirit) 
have nothing to do with, something which knows 
no difference between, for instance, a symphony of 
Beethoven and a statue by Phidias. And this some- 
thing is called " jndi\'iduality." 

The variety of the uses of this word would be 
appalling to the reason were it not so easy to trace 
the cause of it all. The display of human char- 
acters ill great dramas and great pictures originated 
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the critical appreciation of individuality; but in this 
great art, individuality was not interesting for its own 
sake merely, but had been worked into the unity 
of the art-work by the forces of an artistic soul. 
The illusion began when individuality was drawn 
out of artistic relations and put before the world 
in fragments, just as the illusion about the modern 
love of common things began when they were drawn 
out of unified Ught aspects of the great art of the 
northern impressionists, and put forth on their own 
account. When individuality began to be made much 
of by modem art, using the word "art" to include 
even "Confessions of a Child of the Age," nothing 
was more natural than the inference that individuality 
was the all in ail of art. And in this kind of in- 
dividuality what was there that the Time-spirit could 
not account for easily ? Then the Time-spirit had 
a hey-day of assthetic interpretation. But after a 
while some ventured to think that the conscious 
expression of individuality which is displayed in such 
art-works as Confessions of a Child of the Age was 
not much of a thing of art at all; the Time-spirit 
might tell all that anybody wanted to know about 
such individuality as people could bring out by 
trying very hard, and by looking over their diaries, 
but how about the marble of Phidias and the sym- 
phony of Beethoven ? The critical tool that has 
been dragged in the mire of small curiosity is used 
" to this question. Still it is individuality; 
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only of such a deep kind that a beautiful symphony 
and a Greek statue are the same thing to it. This 
is using the word as a cover for ignorance. But 
.in assuming that psychology can do nothing but 
utter the word " individuality " in considering sucli 
different psychical processes as the creation of a 
s3Tnphony and that of a statue, the student paints 
the science in the blackest night, whilst it is at least 
in the grey dawn of exact knowledge. 

Inquiry into local and temporal facts of the artist's 
life lends itself so happily to literary scholarship that 
the discussions which it provokes have an interest 
of their own, and this interest becomes powerful and 
very absorbing under some hands, — for instance, those 
of M. Taine, It becomes so powerful that the lack 
of rational light with regard to the central facts of 
the discussion is little felt. Indeed the treatment of 
the environment of artists is itself something of a 
fine art. Inquiry into local and temporal facts is 
beyond all question the track of truth, but it becomes 
a false track through the want of a sense of its 
limitations in some of those who pursue it. It suits 
things of art that deal with opinions and sentiments 
as their chief interests; but it does not "interpret" 
the symphony and great sculpture, because local and 
temporal facts of the artist's life can be seen to have 
no direct bearing upon his work except in so far as 
the psychical process of creation in the particular 
art is itnown. The process of forming opinions about 
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social and political matters is understood well enough, 
and as it is the only deep process in some art crea- 
tions, the environment of the artist can be studied 
and applied satisfactorily. 

The elements of the human significance of music 
is the subject of this study; therefore it is well not 
to leave the simplest elementary grounds even so far, 
for instance, as to consider one or two of the many 
ways in which the spirit of this age is brought to 
interpret its music. The task of musical criticism, 
when it rises above personahties, deserves genuine 
intellectual respect. In pursuance of the aim to start 
always from the deep aesthetic facts of the feelings 
under discussion, and only to consider external 
matters, call them environment, Time-spirit, or what 
one will, after clearly seeing their connection with 
those deep facts, we used the expression " the element 
of expediency in the artistic instincts of the early 
music-maker" to tell the reason of the connection 
between music and nameable sentiments. And though 
it can be insisted that those sentiments perhaps groped 
their way to music as much as music did to them, 
yet this need not prevent us from following out 
the working of the central facts of the music feel- 
ings. It is not asserted, indeed it is impossible, 
that those who made the music and the ballads 
were conscious of any separation whatever between 
rhythm and tones and sentiment ; all grew together 
as far as they could be aware. This was the time 
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for music to find its kindred among the thoughts 
and feelings of real life, among the environment ; 
when the minds of those who associated nameable 
feelings with it did so spontaneously, and without 
knowing that they could possibly do otherwise. 
This was the time when that interpretative infinitude, 
the Time-spirit, could be seen aifecting the work 
of the musician. The time is gone by, but there 
are many grand old stories of the birth of melodies 
among Celtic, Germanic, and Slavonic peoples, which 
offer good suggestions of how things happened. 
The bard reaches his native mountains after a battle 
in which the flower of the manhood of his father- 
land has been destroyed. The souls of all who gather 
around him are crushed utterly between real and 
present ideas of loss and grief and the prospect of 
the future terrors of slavery. No clear thought 
can exist in any mind without connections of woe. 
But the bard's tearful eyes may begin to glisten with 
a strange expansive light. The depressing circles 
of distinct ideas of death and slavery are broken 
through by the momentary inward whisper of a few 
rhythmic tones, an interval ; for tones take a pro- 
minent place in the psychic history of this man. His 
mind holds a clear memory of the entrancing rhythmic 
intervals with which he had stimulated the elation 
of the people in their times of rejoicing and triumph. 
But now these intervals must be drawn down to 
the slow movement of sorrow as they roll through 
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his memory. As they repeat themselves they may^ 
acquire slight variations which are determined by the 
character of his grief. It is during these moments 
that the expansive light comes into his eyes, for a 
new melody is being bom, and he feels himself re- 
lieved through the reproductive jwwer of its rhythm 
and the absorbing power of its tonal relationship 
from the utter contraction of soul which he had been 
suffering through ideas of loss and slavery. But 
the tonal frame of a poor httle homophonically pre- 
sented melody is too delicate to resist long the stress 
of the ideas of the bitterly real things of his con- 
sciousness, and grief and slavery break in again, 
But the soul had been refreshed by its momentary 
relief, and had acquired faith in the power of the 
tones. It dwells on them again, and so the conflict 
goes on until artistic instincts of expediency make 
a compromise, and take up a select few of the real 
and painful ideas and fuse them with the tones— the 
select few may belong to the last heroic act of a beloved 
hero-chief. By this compromise the psychic contents 
of the tonal frame are made strong, and the melody 
rises from the bard's soul as a song of grief. Then 
his hearers, too, are given back their freedom. Indi- 
viduahties reassume their normal fulness against the 
contractions of pangs of loss and fear, and those 
who are lost to them are thought of, not with ordi- 
nary grief, but with a strange sense of glorification 
in their personalities as they struck for their freedom 
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and died. Surely no stranger thing could be found 
in tiie history of the human soul, than the way in 
which it forces those emotions of real life which 
belong most intimately to musical impression, to 
dominate all others in moments of human existence 
which appear utterly antagonistic to them. 

The most extreme example of this is perhaps to 
be found in savage death-songs. Even in the most 
savage of savage races the death-songs sung by 
dying warriors glow with a spirit of self-glorifica- 
tion. There is something awful in the closeness of 
the links between music and the deepest parts of 
man's being when looked at on these low planes 
of human existence. Before the Red Indians were 
influenced by civilised intercourse the prisoners of 
war would sing their own death-songs in the last 
pangs of the tortures indicted on them by their cap- 
turers. I remember reading (though I cannot now 
find the book) of a well-authenticated instance of the 
singing of the death-song. During the Canadian 
war a chief was mortally mounded in a skirmish on 
the Miami river. He was found by some officers 
seated by the embers of the fire in his own wigwam, 
and surrounded by his family; and while his life- 
blood was dripping from his breast upon the embers 
he was singing a low rhythmic chant of death 
wherein he glorified himself in his death for his 
people. 

This is the secret of the deepest connection between 
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the natural man and rhythm and tones. They get 
down to the depths of his being, and somehow give 
an expansion to his self-hood in spite even of the 
keenest physical pain, in spite of the contraction 
brought by a sense of weakness against physical 
necessities. It is not difficult to follow out approxi- 
mately the unconscious working of the instincts of 
artistic adaptiveness, and see, in spite of the dim- 
ness of historical rumours, how the things of real 
life came in contact with the deep esthetic facts of 
the music feelings. There was, then, no conscious 
choosing to prevent things which were Uke naturally 
from veering toward each other. The fusion between 
melodies and words was such a quiet and uncon- 
scious thing that neither the Teutonic nor Celtic 
imaginations could remove them from the region of 
miracle. It was a stranger, says the story, that 
bade the great Csedmon, while asleep in the neat- 
house, to sing his first melody. And what he sang 
at the stranger's bidding, he sang again the next day 
in the monastery. And there is Carolan, "the last 
of the Irish bards," asleep also, but on the fairy-rath 
instead of in the neat-house, and receiving the airs 
from the fairies {Ceol-Sidhe). 

But it is questionable whether the reader ought 
to be invited to enter upon exceedingly fine historical 
whispers without seeking first for a foundation upon 
material which lies nearer home. Therefore we must 
pursue a httle further the thoughts about musical 
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impression and individuality which belong properly to 
this chapter. If called upon to give a familiar name 
to the deepest appeal of music, a name at least more 
familiar than the expression "rhythmic stimulation 
of the body made effective as a musical pleasure 
by the absorbing power of pitch-relationship," what 
name could be better to offer than individuality ? The 
deepest appeal of music is an appeal to individuality, 
the most private of the possessions of every man. 
Music appeals to that part of man's individuality 
in which lies its greatest fonnative principle — the 
part connected with action. This appeal is the primary 
function of the art, and the truth of It can be traced 
quite near home, can be traced in the attitude and 
the preferences of modem supporters of the art of 
music. Probably the best way to begin to trace 
* this truth is by considering the chiefly recognised 
functions of the art in modem times. We must pass 
over pathological functions, though some of the facts 
belonging to them are specially interesting from the 
point of view of our analysis. And we must pass 
over many connections in which music is used, for 
instance, with dining, or with the performances of 
acrobats and strong athletes. Nobody would say 
that these uses are functions of music. 

It is sufficient to say that music is applied chiefly 
to dramatic, religious, and descriptive functions. But 
after_ a Ottle scrutiny, and without appealing at all 
to the ultimate facts of musical impression, it will 
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This ought to present no difficulty to the thoughtful 
reader. 

But in order to be safe on the side of clearness, 
let us follow a step farther our illustration of the 
tonal frame for the psychic content of the musical 
impression. It will be obvious that if the mind 
admits any ideas of reality within the tonal frame, 
it would most willingly admit the kindred of the 
contents of the frame, and these are certainly ideas 
pertaining to action. Long ago, when there was no 
self-repression whatever to hinder the natural drift 
of things, the contents of the frame found their 
kindred in ideas of the chief forms of activity^ — -to 
give an example, fighting and hunting (Chevy Chase), 
and loving (Sir Cauline). But even in an age of 
self-repression artistic expediency cannot be denied, 
and it seeks auxiliaries for the dim contents of the 
tonal frame from their nearest kindred among the 
ideas of real Ufe, and these are dramatic ideas. 

In Wordsworth's thought it is often easy to observe 
that the elegy of his own memory leads him Into 
the deeper and more mysterious elegy of the nature 
feeling. We can trace inward each step of his 
mind, from the mere sense impression of a scene 
familiar in bygone years to the feeling of elegiac 
memory that it engenders, and then from this feeUng 
to the pure and "holy calm." What the individual's 
own memories are to the deep elegiac nature feeling 
dramatic thoughts are to the deepest impressions of 
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music. They form a vestibule to the entrance into i 
the depth of musical impression. We do not possess 
a witness for the use and necessity of this vestibule 
in plain words. We have no descriptions which 
enable us to trace easily each step inward of the 
mind, from the sense impression to the "holy calm," 
because musicians are not, like landscape poets, descrip- 
tive psychologists as well as artists. But everybody 
who knows the deeper powers of music knows that 
it too brings high hours when " thought is not." 
And we must accept the evidence of the public pre- 
ference for music in connection with dramatic thoughts 
as being distinctly in agreement with the analysis of 
the essence of musical impression. These thoughts 
form an entrance chamber through the stress of the 
everyday self-caring ideas to pure musical impres- 
sion. To speak in the bluntest way, flashes of pure 
musical impression are more likely to occur in the 
course of the presentation of music connected with 
dramatic ideas than if equally beautiful music were 
presented apart from dramatic suggestions. 

This may seem to be making much ado of a J 
truism. So well established and unassailable are J 
popular preferences for music presented in dramatic^ 
associations that it seems strange to speak of it \ 
a fact about which any doubt could exist. But it 
will not appear a ttiiism to the student who knows 
the usual psychological attitude assumed toward the 
supposed dramatic expression of music. That attitudflt] 
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is almost directly opposed to the one assumed here, 
because it is formed from an imperfect knowledge 
of the deep fact of musical impression. Hanslick 
and all who followed him were right in denying 
and even ridiculing the notion of definite connections 
between music and ordinary feelings and thoughts. 
But a faith in the correctness of a general tendency 
of artistic instincts when they are supported by the 
general tendency of public preferences ought to have 
warned the a2stheticians, if their science did not, that 
there must be' something wrong in a principle which 
implied that dramatic associations were antagonistic 
to the beautiful of music. How a grasp of the true 
character of musical impression, and of the difficulty in 
bringing it into pure existence in spite of the stress 
of reality, ought to modify this attitude toward 
dramatic associations of music, will be most easily 
shown by quoting the words of an English writer, 
E. Gumey, who thought earnestly on the same lines 
as Hanslick. Wagner is the subject of his discourse, 
but that need not concern us : the attitude toward 
opera generally is all we need to follow in his words. 
He had been speaking of pure melodic form as dis- 
tinct from mere orchestral sonority, accusing Wagner 
of yielding to the temptations offered by the wealth 
of the modem orchestra, but conceding that he pro- 
duced some bits of pure melodic form, some vital 
strains, as in the opening tune of Timnliaitser and 
the opening act of the M mUrsmgcr ; "but it is only 
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too easy to take the hint that bits of impressive or ' 
attractive motive are things as important to minager 
as they are hard to mate; and that the pnbhc will 
enter no protest if the gaps between them are filled up 
with declamatory odds and ends, provided something on 
the stage he more or less occupying their attention." 

The ordinary psychological attitude toward music 
is here well expressed, the attitude which arose from 
a purely negative grasp of the psychic relations of 
music. These writers satisfied themselves that they 
knew what music was not, that they knew that it 
was not expressive of emotions and ideas, and hence 
the unbending stiffness of their attitude toward such 
associations as belonged to the stage. It is hoped 
that the thoughtful reader knows not only what music 
is not, but also what it is, its psychic content, and 
how this content stands related to the whole psychic 
organism. Its relation is that of an exceedingly weak 
existence against a mighty one, which is antagonistic 
to it by a psychical necessity. And it is the fact 
of this unequal relationship of the presentations in 
which is seated musical impression, to the presenta- 
tions which make up the everyday life of the mind, 
that must be kept in view when one is trying to 
understand the mysteries of the modes of presenting 
music, in song, drama, oratorio, and symphony. This 
fact will make it clear to the thinker, as artistic 
instincts have always made it clear to the great 
composer, that musical impression in its entrancing 
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purity cannot be made to exist for long at a time. 
It is this fact that tells ua why an entrancing melodic 
motive so swiftly grows decrepid with regard to the 
power for which it was brought into the world ; unless 
its repetitions were broken by various tonal tricks 
it would swiftly appear old, and, on the face of its 
pretension to still make the appeal it made at first, 
ludicrous, like a hag, a Martha standing with grotesque 
efforts of blandishment in the spot where Margaret 
stood a moment before. 

There must be "gaps between bits of impressive 
motive," and these gaps must not always be filled 
with similarly entrancing or beautiful music. The 
dominant self-caring ideas of the human mind demand 
this; for those entrancing bits mean the utter denial 
of the tendencies to force themselves into the clear 
light of consciousness which the earnestness of life 
has put upon those ideas. The artistic instincts of 
the composer, i.e., the instincts that keep the public 
mind in view, told him that if he did not accept the 
limitations of the truly beautiful of his art and drop 
the mind from complete entrancement, confessing 
humbly to reality that he had no intention of trying 
to extend in time such a complete victory over it, 
he would find that his enemy would, the next moment, 
be grirming at liis art, strong and firm in its place 
in consciousness, grinning, and whispering the words, 
" Decrepitude ! monotony ! " Breaks in the beautiful 
of music by dissonances and other tonal means, by 
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music, in short, which is not beautiful,^ are acts of 
homage rendered by the artist to the stress of reality 
in the mind. What the musician puts in those gaps 
or breaks is a matter of artistic expediency. 

But here we get the advantage of a positive over 
a negative grasp of the psychical relations of music. 
Whilst the latter grasp made it seem logical to repel 
all nameable ideas and feelings from true music, our 
grasp of the positive fact of musical impression forces 
us to make an exception, and to see in dramatic ideas 
its most powerful auxiUaries, and leads us to the 
wonder, which true principles of analysis always lead 
to, that artistic instincts had been always running 
on the truest lines. Artistic instincts of expediency 
have always kept the majority of music-makers in 
the region of dramatic ideas, and, for the interest 
of pure musical impression, association with these 
ideas are the best expedients for filling up the neces- 
sary gaps between the entrancingly beautiful moments 
of melodic form. With regard to the strength and 
character of the dramatic ideas thus associated with 
music, or the manner of their association, this state- 
ment has nothing to do. All that is put forth is 

' The well-informed in musical technology will readily see the 
true psychological significance of "suspension by discords" and "re- 
solutions " in all their subtle developments from the Bachs to Mozart 
and Beethoven and Wagner. And the paradox that some musicians 
delighted in expressing about Ihe musical beauty of silence at certain 
periods in abstract compositions has a psychological link with this 
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the general truth that dramatic ideas serve as a 
vestibule to prepare the ordinary mind with its load 
of self-caring instincts to enter into the chamber of 
pure musical impression. 

We may here appeal to history in the dominant 
heroism of the old songs, and to experience in the 
fact that the majority of listeners find in ideas of 
heroic action the nearest kindred of all nameable 
ideas to the nameless experience known as musical 
impression. Does not the short flash of deep musical 
impression come oftener when the mind is in the 
region of these ideas than when it is not ? Do 
not musical impression and these ideas seem to 
support each other; the former drawing the latter 
after it, and vice versa ? If the student's experience 
makes him hesitate to assent, it is probably because 
he does not know the most secret enjoyment of 
music. And until he has learned what this is, the 
humblest (and this is always the most scientific) 
course to take will be to refuse the guidance of his 
experience until he has given it a further test, and 
take faith from the immense popularity of music 
presented through op>era. 

Many a lover of music might concede all that is 
demanded above with regard to operatic music, but 
L would whisper " operatic music 1 " with a gesture 
H and then exclaim, " But the symphony ? " Readers 
B of Chapters III. and VII. in Hanslick's well-known 
I essay would be specially inclined to make this gesture 
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and exclamation ; and for the convenience of readers 
whose interest in the eesthetics of music has not 
brought them in contact with that essay, the pith 
of those two chapters, in which the author gives 
his positive views about the Beautiful of Music, are 
offered here. 

"It (the Beautiful of Music) is specifically musical. 
Thereby we mean that it is altogether independent 
of contents coming from without ; it lies only in tones, 
and in their artistic constructions" (Kap, III.). "The 
independent unity of musical thought, which is only 
aesthetically communicable, is in every composition 
the theme. The primitive determinations which are 
ascribed to music as such must always be referable 
to the theme, the musical microcosm. Suppose we 
!icar a principle theme, for example, to Beethoven's 
B -major-symphony. What is its content ? What 
is its form ? Where does the latter begin ? Where 
does the former end ? " Then the author says that 
it ought to be quite clear that nameable feelings 
cannot be the content. "What then must the content 
be called ? The tones themselves ? Certainly ; only 
they are already formed. What is the form ? Again 
the tones themselves, — but they are already filled 
(erfiillte) form" (Kap. VU.). 

The flounderings of reason among these questions 
and answers about content and form are owing to 
the author's want of candour with himself. From 
an aesthetic point of view his work is purely negative. 
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and the havoc which is evident among his ideas of 
content and fonn is owing to his effort to make his 
worii looii, at least in part, positive. He complains 
that Hegel denied music a content, but the rcsuh 
of his own work is really to make Hegel's assertion 
seem many times more acceptable than it was before. 
But the connoisseur of the most secret and nameless 
delights of beautiful music felt loth to confess that, 
as far as he had shown, the Beautiful which was 
" nicht von dieser Welt," was without a content. So 
he said that music had a content, but where did he 
seek it ? In " the tones themselves, formed." The 
reader, it is hoped, will see his way without effort 
to place tones in their tnie relation to the content 
of musical impression, and, unless a better analogy 
occurs to him, he could not do better than think of 
this relation through our repeatedly used, though 
very imperfect, analogy with the frame of a picture. 
Tones are the frame for the dim reproductions which 
are caused by the rhythmic presentation of the tones ; 
they are the frame which protects these reproductions 
by absorbing the mental activity which could crush 
them out of consciousness. And what is the essence 
of these reproductions ? Inward experiences of bodily 
motion or action. 

If this is true, then let us ask once more, How 
about the symphony ? Experience can give us 
little help. For the experience of an individual 
io this nameless matter would not be suffered in a 
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method of discussioo that had any scientific preten- 
sions at all. When the nameless was brought up 
to the descriptive region of names and analo^es 
and illustrations, no two individuals would be found 
to agree. Probably their only agreement would be 
about the predicate, Beautiful! Hanslick, in trying 
to tell of the purest enjoyment of music, gave as 
an analogy the mental activity inv-ited in following 
the lines of an Arabesque. '* Only we must not 
think of the Arabesque being dead and at rest, but 
of the lines springing and developing from each other 
before our eyes .... and finally, we must think 
of this Lving Arabesque as the active source of an 
artistic spirit which pours the whole fulness of its 
fancy unceasingly into the fibres of its movement." 
In the laying out of this analogy Hanslick again 
brings us to his impossible squeezing of the content 
of music out of the tones, " formed." ' The Arabesque, 
it is obvious, means the pitch-relations of the music, 
the tones; and this Arabesque is the "active source 
of an artistic spirit which pours the fulness," &c. 
It is not difficult to see the truth these words are 
groping after. Even as they are, they come very 
near to supporting our analysis; but this is nothing 
to wonder at, for every musician feels vaguely that 
music has some connection with an active spirit of 

' He is always forced to add this "formed" lo the [ones. And 
the reader will andcrstand the scientific grounds of this. Of comsc 
tones were not atisorbing until they were/orwa/. 
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some kind. We cannot say that tones are the source 
of an artistic spirit until we are permitted to split 
up the meaning of "tones," and say that the quali- 
tative pitch-relations of the tones frame something 
which we call musical impression, after or when 
the intensive rhythmic impulse, with which the tones 
were presented to the ear, has made it. 

We shall quote no further description or analogy, 
but may offer the questioning remark that however 
strong be the conviction of those who know inti- 
mately the purest enjoyment of music, that it is a 
nameless enjoyment, will any of them maintain that 
it is really different in kind from the mighty waves 
of musical impression that reach naive laymen in the 
enjoyment of the art when it is associated in their 
minds with ideas and emotions which are very easy 
to name. If any one maintained this, the student 
would be obliged to inquire whether he was not 
confusing a technically and affectionately acquired 
interest with aesthetic feeling. Take, for instance, 
the words of Ft^tis — though he knew that his enthu- 
siasm ^ sprang, at least in part, from the interest 

■ Robert Browning stands easily at the head of the eloquent speakers 
of Europe upon tbe effects of niuiic. In him enthusiasm reached its 
»ery highest ; but the predominance of his interests in the human 
mind's aspirations in the midst of its act enjoyments always kept his 
enthusiasm cleat of the technical. He always felt so keenly, that the 
Tcalities he moved in formed " an element too gross to live in, <]ld not 
tool duly obtain bet dose of life-breath," that he could not help being 
BWBie of obtaining nich life-breaths through art. And who, knowing 
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that technical attention gave him — "There are cer- 
tain enjoyments in music for me wliich will never 
be shared by people in general ; and I would even 
maintain that they are tlie most vivid." If the ques- 
tion could be put in a way to avoid touching upon 
artistic prejudices, it is very unlikely that anybody 
would maintain that there is a difference in kind 
between the enjoyment of music which does not feel 
itself constrained, but rather helped, in associations 
with dramatic ideas, and the purest enjoyment of 
a symphony. That it is a more intense enjoyment, 
and has apparently no connection whatever with 
the nameable, the principle of our' analysis implies. 
But a useful little query would be. What are the 
nameable ideas and feelings that the mind tends 
toward most approvingly during the breaks in this 
pure enjoyment ? And with regard to this purely 
"musical contemplation," which a portion of the 
aristocracy of musical culture speak of pridefully, a 
clear knowledge of its esthetic facts, and their psychic 
relatione, ;>., "the stress of everyday appearances 
that load the senses," will oblige the student to ques- 



his minil's h<stQr7, will Gu^eil narrow limiti to the share music had in 
■nuking Rrowning believe ao Blrongly in the efficacy of those life-breaths 
spite of their momentary eiiatence? His example of the human 
\y bathing in the sea is in a remarkable way su^estive of the 
nentary glimpses of the deep enjoyment of music. How the 
unpls to break the bonds of sense und lealily^lhc allempls to " be 
jbe air and leave the water altogethci "—failed so utterly, " under 
"(Fifine, Canlo 64). 
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tion all descriptions which tell of any long- sustained 
entran cement from ideas and feelings belonging to 
real life through a symphony or sonata, or any other 
form of pure music. 

The central fact of the tonal relations which form 
the theme cannot extend in time beyond the hmit 
of the tune discovered by the old singing bards, 
without, so to speak, consuming a part of its own 
body in variations. The work is extended by tonal 
interests which grow by feeding upon the central 
idea of the theme. The bards applied artistic ex- 
pediency for extending the musical impression in 
time, and preventing the sudden decrepitude of the 
peculiar discovery of the tonal relations that made it, 
in one way; the composer of a symphony applies it 
in another way, a purely tonal way ; but the central 
absorbing idea of the tonal relations form the kernel 
of the musical interest in the work of both. And 
it must be inferred that the purely tonal work, in 
the course of its variations upon the central fact 
of the tonal relations of the theme, cannot absorb 
with that entrancing forgetfulness of everything else 
in the world which hes in the power of the few 
bars that contain the central fact of the theme, but 
must permit the mind to move in the region of 
ideas now and again. Experience certainly supports 
this. But about the next inference the student must 
be humble — the inference, namely, from our 
ledge of the psychic content of musical impression 
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in its purity no less than in its connections witb 
ideas — the inference that what ideas happened to come 
up in the breaks in the "pure" entrancement of the 
symphony would be affected by the essence of that 
psychic content, and drawn into some kind of dramatic 
relations with the individuahty of the listening person. 
We can afford to let this inference find the support 
of experience without quoting any description of the 
effects of " abstract music." But it ought to be pointed 
out that the inference is not made entirely from the 
dim, and, perhaps to some who have not entered 
closely into the matter, questionable fact of the essence 
of musical impression, but partly from the dominating 
active ' and dramatic tendencies of all music which has 
obvious connections with ideas and feelings. And 
now let us say, in the almost sure hope that the 
reader can follow the statement approvingly, though 
he cannot be offered a direct and unfailing means 
■xperiment, that the great symphony or sonata 
tends to put its Usteners into the frame of mind 



^H * Whether the habil is good or bad il is impossible for the studeot, 
^U whose mind has been trained on experimental methods of psychological 
^H inquiry, to avoid seeking in tbc highest constructive eFToits of philo- 
^U Eophers for some sign of their earthly footsteps, some fact of common 
^H human experience at the boltom of their constructions. A search of 
^H this kind applied to the following words of Schopenhauer will display 
^H such an earthly footmark to the student of the geslhetics of music- 
al The active content of music has surely had something to do with 
^^ "music being as immediate and direct an objective rendering or copy 
^^^^^^^ of the tvi// of the world as the world itself is." According to Brahma 
^^^^^^^L also music reached mortals through the active poiver, 
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and heart out of which arose our most ancient ballads 
and folk-songs. They tend to do so, but the free- 
dom of soul that came from music long ago found 
man ripe for an enthusiastic regard for his life, his 
race, and his beliefs. Then the feelings that music 
enticed to become articulate found a ready material 
in these strong and noble contents of mind and heart. 
Musical impression has not changed fundamentally, 
but the human mind now contemplates with an im- 
passioned sort of self-repression the pleasure which 
centuries ago was let forth in the spontaneity of the 
voice and the hmba. 

The listener who enjoys the deepest pleasures of 
purely tonal music is not enjoying a thing outside 
of himself, a complex work of art as represented by 
I the elaborate appearance of tlie score on paper, 

ft This deepest pleasure is inherently subjective. It 

H is in himself, and from himself, though excited by 

H the art-work. The art-work imposes no objectively 

H determined thing upon him, but lets his own indi- 

H viduality swell beneath the stimulus that it conveys. 

H And in this fact lies the significance of the modern 

H popularity of the art. In association with drama it 

H is not upon the properly objective interests of action 

H that the mind of the hearer dwells most gratefully; 

H when the musical power is not very mean the mind 

H only takes suggestions from the dramatic action for 

H its own tendencies to widen upon. The poorness 

H of opera in that cohesive unity between action and 
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characters which created the intensdj objective in- 
terests of the great drama is founded on the deepest 
facts of the aesthetics of music. But these and other 
points will become clearer in following whatever evi- 
dences can be found of the gradual fusion between 
riiythm tones and words. 




SUMMARY, 

Some interpretations of the signilicance of music in relation to life — 
Music ia the oldest holiday-pleasure of the human race, whether 
the word "holiday" be understood in its religious ot secular 
meaning — Technically acquired hindrances to the understanding 
of thi; deeper meaning of music — Music has given the miod its 
sense of elaborate rhythmic measurement and balance — The mind 
had originnlly only a sense for simple succession, and knew 
nothing of groups of recurring rhythms — How the mind received 
the sense of baiance between groups shown by tracing the growth 
of a melody from an interval or two — Traces of the old repetition 
of intervals and measures — The reason of the limitation of the 
phrase. It was this limitation, determined hy the difficulty of 
extending lonal relations far, that educated the sense which 
requires balance between groups of rhythms or phrases — What 
were the easiest tonal relations for the mind to grasp, and why 
did the mind requite the easiest? — Recognition of the lack of a 
psychic motive by Helmholti — This motive supplied. 

In the interpretation of the significance of music 
there is no single authority whose word has para- 
mount weight — such weight as that, for instance, 
of the author of " Modem Painters " in the interpre- 
tation of the significance of painting. But music 
also has interpreters, and they have tendencies which 
plainly show that they are drawn somewhat by tlie 
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magnetism of working industry and its belongings. 
There are books about music in English which dis- 
play a partiality for finding connections between 
music and industry, And such connections can 
certainly be found without overstraining history or 
tradition. The working songs adapted to the various 
actions of daily life in half barbarous times form a 
deeply interesting page in the history of music, and 
it need hardly be pointed out how the fact in its 
broadest aspect stands related to our analysis of 
music. But it is possible in the student's pleasure 
of witnessing the happiness of workers in the olden 
time, that he may misinterpret the deeper ground 
of the connection between work and music. Music 
made in working was simply a bit of holiday-pleasure 
drawn over the working moments of life. Music 
is essentially a relief from all the mental attitudes 
pertaining to industry, and its special delight exists 
through the mind being drawn out of these attitudes. 
Happily, the mental constitution of man rendered it 
possible that this withdrawal could be partially effected, 
and this is what favoured the singing workers who 
possessed in themselves the elements which go to 
the making of musical impression, namely, the voice 
and rhythmic stimulus. 

A glance at the earliest traditions of the art tells 
that music is probably now the very oldest holiday- 
pleasure of the human race. Whatever rude per- 
formances that the name " music " is appUed to, 
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there is no question that they took place originally 
in association with holiday celebrations both religious 
and secular. At the dawn of history everywhere 
music is found associated with recurring periods of 
■religious enthusiasm, or of the natural excitement 
of secular holiday-making. Music seems to have 
sprung always out of the highest crests of the waves 
of popular excitement, and it was only when the 
civilised portions of the race began to lose the child- 
like power of the intense and spontaneous joy of 
holiday-making that popular melodies ceased to grow 
*in the natural way of the choral dance. It is not 
easy to feel strong historically about the natural 
growth of popular melodies which had no single 
author, but seemingly, the crowd that took part in 
a kind of choral dance. But indirect evidences of 
the music-making impulse being specially favoured 
by intense popular excitement are very strong. 
When European peoples had long been undergoing 
the gradual repression of spontaneity in dance and 
song in the course of the progress of what is called 
civihsation, this spontaneity, with regard at least 
to song, is found to have burst forth suddenly from 
time to time ; and it was always from a people whose 
souls had, so to speak, been given a holiday from 
the everyday stress of things by extraordinary enthu- 
siasm, either religious or martial. But melodies 
whose authors were the multitude are not such 
wonderful things in modem Hungary, Italy, France, 
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or Snritzerland, as they were in the Him prehistoric 
past. The mmds of the rudest people of modem 
Europe are more or less impregnated with the 
materials for tonal construction. But this cannot 
be assumed with regard to the earhest mnsic-makers. 
So it is desirable to seek evidence in the folk-melodies 
of how they grew in spite of the people's lack of 
ear experience in rhythmic and tonal constructions. 
And from the evidence which is to be found, it will 
become clear that now a true standpoint for historical 
inquiry is discovered, it will be possible to make the 
initial steps in the popular teaching of music go over 
the beaten track of the natural and popular origin 
of the art. 

But it is difEcult to think that we shall happen to 
hit upon the best way out of all the possible ways 
in which a new theory may be made to take its 
place among a group of more or less settled views. 
There is a group of settled views about the com- 
parative importance of rhythm and pitch; but as 
they are held by musicians generally, these views 
bear so little upon the genetic standpoint of the 
musical art, and are so free from any pretensions 
outside of the practical and the useful in the teaching 
and performance of music, that the theory can hardly 
disturb them at all. It remains true, however, that the 
settled mental attitude brought on by fixed technical 
habits of thought forms a considerable obstacle to 
the clear and easy understanding of the theory. 
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For instance, in speaking of the absorbing power 
of pitch relationship, the engagement of some kind 
of mental activity in grasping the relations between 
tones, what is meant has nothing to do with the 
mental activity required for perceiving this relation- 
ship as represented on the written or printed score, 
or the mental activity required to direct the trans- 
mission of the relations from the score to localities 
on instruments. This is no doubt a very real and 
earnest mental activity, but it is not the activity 
which is of value to musical impression. And the 
activity engaged when the skilled musician bends 
his mental energies to the task of following suc- 
cessive tones, or analysing chords, so that he can 
give each its distinguishing technical name, is not 
that which is of value to the music feelings. The 
truth of all this is quite obvious if we only consider 
the simple fact that music is distinguished from all 
other arts by the way in which it refuses to exclude 
anybody from its enjoyment through lack of special 
training. 

But matters are not quite so simple in distin- 
guishing between the technically determined and 
the natural manners of the perception of rhythm. 
Here things are mixed up 'considerably ; and it is 
only by observing carefully that we can succeed in 
tracing out from all the vague notions about the 
rhythmic measurements of music that rhythm which 
was alone important originally, and which takes the 
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chief place of importance now. First, it sliould be 
stated that we cannot here make a single reference 
to rhythm in words, for though some well-certified 
authorities presume to explain the rhythms of music 
by reiterating, as they approach each characteristic, 
such words as, "Just as in poetry, &c. ... so in 
music," .... it sounds somewhat as if one were 
presuming to explain the origin of the habits of a 
wild bird by saying. Just as this bird does so and 
so in the Zoological Gardens, so in the virgin forests 

of South America 

There is a rhythm of time measurement and an 
impulsive or accentual rhythm. And with regard to 
their relative importance there is little difficulty. 
Probably in the moment of conducting an orchestra 
a musician would feel that temporal measurement 
was the all -important thing in rhythm. But a 
moment's reflection would suffice to make clear to 
him that the principal and most intimate musical 
service of time measurement was the exact regula- 
tion of impulsive rhythm. Temporal measurement 
is important because the thing to be measured is 
important, and that is accentual rhythm. But there 
are also groups of rhythms, phrases; and in musical 
composition, even very primitive, there is displayed 
a balance between one phrase and another in the 
course of their repetitions. And here we come upon 
a convenient point from which to set out in the 
correction of an almost universally prevalent error 
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of thought in regard to musical rhythms. It is 
this : rhythm in music, understanding the word in its 
widest sense to include all varieties of accent and of 
time measurement, is thought of as accruing directly 
from a "sense" of rhythmic order or symmetry 
possessed by the human mind previous to and in- 
dependent of musical influence. And the now evi- 
dent mental demand for balance between phrases is 
ascribed altogether to this "sense." We shall show 
presently that the chief determining influence in the 
development of rhythmic order in music has been 
the simply natural working of the conditions for 
mating musical impression. But before showing 
how the conditions of the discovery of absorbing 
pitch-relations determined rhythmic forms, let us 
ask what likelihood was there of anything else de- 
termining them. And to begin with the simplest 
possible test as to whether a sense of rhythmic order 
or symmetry in the mind had anything directly to 
do with the musical characteristics of the length or 
the balance of phrases, divest any old folk melody 
of its tonal relationship, and let its rhythms be 
monotoned, and then try to detect this "sense" 
for rhythmic order or symmetry. Even now, with 
all its training in musical measurement and sym- 
metry, the mind that can keep the memory of tunes 
from influencing it will not give the faintest reason, 
will not show the slightest preference, for the extent 
of the rhythmic phrase or the manner of its repeti- 
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tion, now that the rhythms are divested of tonal re- 
lationship. And how could it be otherwise ? Where 
was the mind to get a sense of rhythmic symmetry 
from outside of the proper domain of music ? Simple 
pulsatory stimulation had its grounds in the nature 
of the human organism, most obviously in move- 
ments of the body, and in the pulsations of blood 
in the body. But there was nothing to make man 
develop the rhythm of simple succession a step 
beyond the way in which nature habituated him to 
it. Nature might have brought on a habit of rhythmic 
perception which would have demanded regularity 
in the succession of stimulating beats ; but if we are 
allowed to accept the evidence of the compilers 
of national airs in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, it becomes difficult to concede even this 
much ; for those compilers who noticed the people's 
manner of performing the melodies they were seek- 
ing to rescue from the dangers of dependence upon 
tradition, report that the people performed them 
wildly, and without any sense of temporal mea- 
sure. And with regard to the musical perform- 
ances of savage races, nearly every American and 
Australian traveller observes that the perfbrrnances 
of the savages display no signs whatever of con- 
certed rhythms: they make only a continuous and 
irregular succession of beats. But exceptions have 
been reported, especially from Africa. 

And as we shall presently have to show that it 
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was tonal relationship that determined the higher 
development of rhythms, these exceptions had better 
not be passed over in silence. There is no reason 
to attach any weight to them, but if grouped rhythms 
are reported where the tonal element of the music 
is exceedingly poor, it must be remarked that the 
fewest poor successions of sounds of different pitch 
would be repeated again and again as an embryonic 
tune, and this, of course, would involve the repeti- 
tion of the beats that made them ; the first few 
intervals discovered would lead to something of the 
character of rhythmic grouping. But with regard 
to these reported exceptions as a whole, one impor- 
tant remark must be made. The rhythms used now 
in one tribe, like some of the fragments of tune that 
ding to them, are often the remnants of imitations 
from music of more cultured tribes, or even from that 
of civilised people who had come in contact with them 
in the distant past. This fact renders evidence about 
the music of savages that have been within reach of 
contact with civilised people very treacherous for an 
inquiry into the natural origin of the art. The char- 
acter of the music performed by some African tribes 
has been adduced as a certain mark of Portuguese and 
also Mohammedan influence in the distant past in cases 
where such influence had hardly been suspected. 

If it can be conceded that regularity in the simple 
succession of beats was determined by naturally 
acquired habits, it is all that can possibly be con- 
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of life when tunes were formed to supply a reason 
except what is pointed out in the simple statement of 
the main condition for the making of musical im- 
pression out of rhythmic stimulation. After it had 
obtained an inkling of musical impression, the mind 
did not in future want a long course of rhythmic 
stimulation, but only so much as could be perfectly 
protected by pitch-relationship. And as the possi- 
bihty of this protection is narrowly limited, as tonal 
relations cannot be extended far without ceasing to 
be smoothly and insensibly absorbing, the rhythms 
that could be protected were only a few at a time. 

In thinking of the first steps in the natural growth 
of melodies, there are two chief conditions to be 
borne in mind: first, the utter simplicity of the 
people's mind in tone-perception; and, second, the 
unlikelihood that they should come across such a 
variety of sound-producing objects as could in any 
way hurry the development of their tone - percep- 
tion. We can think nothing else but that at first 
there were long - continued repetitions of the sim- 
plest few intervals, even after pleasant intervals 
had been found and preferred to unpleasant. But 
if a fair retrospective attitude of mind did not force 
us to take this view, a single glance at the present 
constructive principle of melody would oblige us to 
recognise that it must have grown out of repeti- 
tion. Certainly this glance might not show us that 
any particular melody grew out of the repetition of 
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a single inter\'al. How could any melodies that 
have reached us still bear the stamp of their abo- 
riginal formation ? Even if we go down to the 
earliest time, when a melody had reached such a 
settled form that the possibility of its transmission 
was assured, must we not consider it as the supreme 
result of a long series of more simple constructions, 
which had had their day, but were now supplanted 
by the cohesive unity of this more perfect thing ? 
The very fact of their bearing the mark of the 
earliest tentative efforts was no doubt sufficient to 
destroy the chance of their preservation, and there- 
fore the chance of anybody being able now to 
refer to a tune displaying clearly the earliest steps 
of the music-makers. But this is not saying that it 
is impossible to point to melodies whose chief tonal 
idea is formed from the mere repetition of the in- 
tervals contained in a single measure. But his- 
torical difficulties would not permit one to feel 
sure that any such melody really came in that 
form from the remotest times of tune - formation. 
There are bits of tune by modern composers, i.e., 
Mozart, which deviate very little from that form. 
The truth that melody had to grow out of the 
repetition of one or a few intervals must not be 
made to depend upon any little shred of historical 
evidence which is possessed through the accidents 
of tradition. The first few intervals formed a httle 
musica) organism, a thing which in the people's 
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minds held a similar place to what a complete tune 
held later; and it would be repeated as a com- 
plete tune. And now consider what must probahly 
have happened in the repetition of the little group 
of beats that made the first few intervals. Would 
not the first beat of the group gradually get 
marked as the first beat by receiving a heavier 
stress ? It is perhaps not unavoidable to suppose 
this, for if it were, we would possess in the now 
finely reasoned out technical divisions of every 
melody a certain mark of the aboriginal growth of 
melody ; and, as said a moment since, it is too much 
to hope for this. But if the supposition can fairly 
be made, then that old principle of presenting every 
second, third, or fourth note with an accentual 
stress, which called for the division into measures 
marked by "bars" in the early days of technology, 
may be indicated as bearing witness to the stages 
of tune-formation when two, three, or four notes 
formed a tune, or at least fonned the nearest ap- 
proach known to a time. That is to say, what is 
now marked as a division thus — — the point for 
the beginning of the recurrence of the little group 
of rhythms in a measure but with different tones 

upon them, once meant what is now marked ■ : ll ~^ 

the point for the recurrence not of rhythms merely, 
but also of the tones upon them. 
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But when we rise from the bar to the rhythmic 
division of the phrase, we come upon ground where 
traces of a melody's growth out of a short tonal 
construction become so evident, that every musician 
who in the practical concerns of teaching has occa- 
sion to say something about the prevailing charac- 
teristics of what is called " form " must indicate the 
obvious prevalence of repetition, not only of the 
rhythms forming the rhythmic phrase, but also of 
the tonal relations with them. Here the principles 
of construction which our analysis enables us to 
trace to their origin are before us, marked by de- 
finite technical divisions. And we may repeat the 
assertion that the rhythmic characteristics of the 
phrases forming the old melodies, i.e., their length 
and the manner of their repetition, were determined 
primarily by the limitation of adequately-absorbing 
pitch- relations, and not by a sense of rhythmic order 
and symmetry possessed naturally by the human 
mind. This old fiction has certainly had a very 
plausible support in the fact of the approximative 
sameness of simple rhythmic measures and grouped 
phrases in the melodies of different nations and 
different times; but the fact only witnesses for the 
approximative sameness of human minds in regard to 
the extent to which pitch-relations can be extended 
without spoiling the impression of music through ceas- 
ing to be adequately absorbing. 

The chief points regarding the development of 
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rhythmic construction may be sumiiiarLsed thus : — 
The wild rhythm of impulse, without order of any 
kind, the uiigoverned succession of beats, was drawn 
into groups through the repetition of those few beats 
which produced tones in easy pitch-relations; and 
these repetitions gradually impregnated the mind 
with the rhythmic principle which is now displayed 
in measures. In the phrase we behold the working 
of the same principle in a greater extension. From 
the genetic standpoint the measure is related to the 
phrase as the phrase to the whole melody. The 
phrase was formed through the repetition, gradually 
varied, of the short tonal idea contained in a single 
measure, just as the melody is formed by the repeti- 
tion under variation of the short tonal idea contained 
in the phrase. Each construction had to be repeated 
as a whole, and it was only in the course of their 
repetition that a sense of their triviality would 
gradually assert itself, and induce eflbrts to vary 
the tones as the rhythms were repeated. But what 
imposed a limit on this tentative variation ? Why 
were the repetitions of the little rhythmic group 
of the measures suddenly checked whilst they were 
drawn into the group of the phrase, as the single 
beats before had been drawn into the group of the 
measure? Why did not the repetition of the beats 
of the measure go on and on, finding variations of 
tone to an extent at least far beyond that of the phrase, 
or even that of a whole melody ? Because it was 
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not for mere curiosity iii the perception of different 
tones that the mind originally sought tonal relation- 
ship, but for the sake of the ease and completeness 
of their mental absorbing power. There was nothing 
of the nature of mere agglutination in the develop- 
ment of tune, because it was only by reason of 
having a link of easily perceptible pitch -relation ship 
with the whole previously formed group of intervals 
that any new interval could be added. 

In spite of its general shortcomings, the history 
of music permits us to be tolerably sure of one thing, 
namely, that the rhythm of temporal measurement 
is an aftergrowth of the rhythm of wild unmeasured 
impulse. And there is no difficulty whatever in the 
way of correctly interpreting the reason of its develop- 
ment. Temporal measurement was developed to 
avoid the disturbance of musical impression. The 
united rhythmic performance of many people must 
have gradually asserted the necessity of simultaneous 
movements,^ even if the rhythmic performance had 



' A performance is described " In Darkest Africa," where tie 
: WQiild- have nullified the effect 



of a very imposing kind of ihylhmic stimulation. "The forest 
of spears rose and subsided witb countless Bashes of polished iron 
blades as they were tossed aloll and lowered again to the hoarse 
and exciting Ibuntler of Ihe drums. , . . There was uniform uplift 
and subsidence of the constantly twirling spear-blades, there was 
s simaltaneous action of the bodies, and as they brought the tre- 
mendous weight of seventy Ions of Hesh with one regular stamp 
of feel on the ground, the firm and hard earth echoed the sound 
louod about tremulously" (voL i p. 413). 
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left its previous domain of musical development; as, 
for instance, when the rhythmic movements hegan 
to develop into the rude beginnings of miUtary 
drill. But we must pass over inducements to the 
development of cleverly- timed bodily movements (see 
page 131), and consider briefly the most intimately 
musical reason for the development of a fine sense 
of temporal measurement. This reason lay in the 
first instance in the endeavour to avoid the disturb- 
ance of musical impression in the course of the 
repetition of the bits of tune out of which melody 
grew, it lay in the endeavour to avoid presenting 
an obstacle to the mind's easy pursuit of the tonal 
relationship given with a groiip of rhythms. In 
the repetition of this little group with tones, per- 
haps slightly varied, the mind would graduaUy become 
querulous at any alteration of their accentual order 
or their pace. But observe that this querulousness 
did not assert itself much in the days of spontaneity 
of musical creation and performance. The emotions 
akin to musical impression were too strongly felt 
to permit easy disturbance whilst the people were 
at all capable of giving way to its spontaneous im- 
pulses. The absence of this spontaneity, in forcing 
the mind to seek the deeper and quieter impressions 
of music, raised its querulousness against disturbance 
through rhythmic uncouthness to such a degree that 
temporal measurement at once began to make great 
bounds. Of course the development of united har- 
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monic performance must also be taken into account. 
At any rate, temporal measurement soon entered upon 
a process of bringing the naturally acquired fonns of 
music literally under the rule of clock-work. 

But of all the things that affect human minds and 
hearts, musical impression is about the last which, 
is hkeiy to be subject to strict rule and measure. 
When a few essential conditions for the making of 
musical impression were once safely grasped by 
artistic intuition, it was in the necessary order of 
things that they should be established with some 
degree of permanence. Now rhythmic impulse was 
the foremost condition for the making of musical 
impression, and the only agency through which it 
could be subjected to order was time measurement. 
But can the emotional and mental disposition of 
man have changed so much that he should now for 
any reason take in strict measure the rhythmic im- 
pulses which were at first always associated with 
the most unruly spontaneousness of feeling and 
movement ? No ; is there not a great number of 
shades of what is called " expression " in the presen- 
tation of music? Are there not at least forty that 
are distinct enough to receive names, besides the 
greater number that are too closely dependent on 
indiddual taste to be caught by any name ? These 
shades of expression are the loopholes which the 
music feelings have provided in the course of the 
progress of the necessary regulation of rhythmic 
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impulse. This freedom given to rhythmic variation 
is all the more interesting because it furnishes the 
favourite hunting-ground of the crudest old inter- 
pretations of the way in which music works upon 
human feelings. But here we have only to make 
the simple observation that the rhythmic variations 
in " expression " possess a musical power, not in 
proportion as they can seem like quick and slow 
heart-beats and catches of the breath, and so on, 
but in proportion to the absorbing capability of the 
tones conveying the rhythms. It is when minds 
are most absorbed by the pitch-relationship of the 
tones that the varj'ing of their rhythmic presenta- 
tion finds human hearts open to the ingress of such 
influences. 

Taking up again our consideration of the natural 
development of tune where we turned aside to 
indicate the place that time-measurement occupied 
in regard to it, it may be said that these uncon- 
sciously and naturally discovered principles lie at 
the root of what are recognised as the most highly 
developed forms of instrumental music. Refer in 
any history^ to the parts where the Sonata, Sym- 
phony, or Quartette are considered only from the 
standpoint of technical analysis, and see the central 
importance of the element taken directly from the 
dance-tunes. This element is what forms the little 
group of tonal relations around which, and out of 
' Kor inalance, W. S. Rockstto's, pp. 267, 491. 
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which, the whole inter-relationship of the most in- 
dependent kind of tonal masterpieces grow. The 
principles of construction which were the direct 
and only possible result of the mind's unconscious 
search for absorption by easy pitch-relationship be- 
came the principles of construction also when rule- 
making began, and was favoured by the calm and 
the sclf-rcpressLon enjoined by the ecclesiastical uses 
of the art. We need no new definitions nor new 
descriptions of the early steps in rule-making to 
make clear that this is true. Canon and Fugue, 
for instance, may be taken in their old meanings, 
Rte/e and Flight (fuga) — Rule for the reiteration 
of a certain short tonal construction, and the Flight 
of a similar construction through the successive 
parts of a movement. It is out of just such a rule 
and just such a flight that the people's melodies 
had to grow from a single interval or two. 

Repetition and flight under consciously adopted 
rules would have pressed forward in tonal extension 
without waiting for the discovery of the happily 
inter-related scales of C, G, and F, but for the old 
psychic need of easy absorption. This need made 
it impervious for the rule-makers to wait for the 
natural harmonic links' of modulation before the 
mind could he drawn into any long pursuit in the 
flight of the central tonal idea. But this is a tres- 

' i.e., for the cosily perceptible links of ihe Tonic and Dominant 
between Ihe Subject and jVnswei. 
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pass into the domain of harmony, and we must be 
content if our analysis offers a drop of oil to the 
technical lamp in the examination of the higher 
constructions. All that is needed to be said here 
is, that whilst the repeated and varied phrases were 
being presented, the grasping of their relations to 
the central tonal idea in the first phrase is what 
gave the best airs of the folk-melodies the power 
of drawing pure and beautiful sentiments to them- 
selves—sentiments of which the songs which have 
reached us give but faint hints of those that only 
lived and died in the breasts of individuals. It is 
the truly simple tonal relations of such melodies 
that have framed off many a moment of soul-liberty 
from the depressing continuity of everyday oppres- 
sion in times when the mental and moral status of 
iiumanity was very unfavourable to pure aspirations 
of any kind. 

And we may now ask the question: MThat were 
truly simple relations, or why were some relations 
more simple than others to the people's minds in 
the earliest stages of m:elodic construction ? Accord- 
ing to the psychological reason set forth in these 
pages for the fusion between rhythmic stimulation 
and tones, some tonal relations would be preferable 
to others. And in order to understand quite clearly 
what these tonal relations were, it is desirable to 
be acquainted with Helmholtz's " Study of Sensations 
of Tone as a Physiological Basis for the Theory of 
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Music." The work entailed in this study brought 
its author^s mind to see clearly the limitations of 
musical theory. He knew what was most lacking 
in musical theory, and he also knew the only depart- 
ment of inquiry in which it was possible to find 
the lacking element of knowledge, In the con- 
clusion of his work he says, "The real difficulty 
would lie in the development of the psychical motives 
which here assert themselves. Certainly this is the 
point where the more interesting part of musical 
Eesthetics begins." 

Now this lacking element of knowledge is sup- 
plied by the psychological basis of musical impres- 
sion with which the reader is familiar. It is sup- 
plied beyond the chance of a denial, resting upon 
rational and unprejudiced grounds. But it is so 
dehcate a matter to force conviction about, that 
aesthetic science must be thankful to the physio- 
logical and mathematical Study, which makes con- 
viction easy even for minds to which a prejudiced 
attitude toward new ideas is a fixed habit. The 
tonal relations which would be most preferred by 
the mind to accompany rhythmic stimulation would 
be those which absorbed it most smoothly and 
effectively. And the musician or the thinker who 
knows the general significance of Helmholtz's work, 
or is wilhng to refer to Chapter IV., which tells 
of the existence and the audiie perception of the 
upper partial tones in a musical note, and that 
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which (XIII.) shows that melodic relationship of tones 
can be made to depend upon their upper partials, 
and the chapter of the summary of results (XIX.), . 
wiU find no difficulty in understanding a part of 
the reason why some tonal relations were prefer- 
able to others, why the relation of the octave, fifth, 
and fourth became the most commonly used intervals 
and laid the foundation of the musical scale. Out 
of all ffossible intervals between musical tones, these 
were preferred because the second note, so to speak, 
fulfilled a promise made in the first, answered to 
or relieved an expectation that the first note excited. 
The relations which the mind preferred were in a 
way physically determined. Whatever were the 
most prominent upper partials that Nature provided 
in the musical tone, they would have formed the 
foundation of the musical scale. But some care 
must be taken in receiving this statement of the 
physical determination of the simplest relations of 
the scale. To see that this care is necessary we 
have only to ask the question. Why should the 
mind prefer the second tone of an interval to be 
a tone possessing upper partials of the same pitch 
as the first ? why should it prefer that the funda- 
mental of the second note should be a certain upper 
partial tone of the first ? A psychic impulse is 
necessary, and in consideration of the special and 
intense character of musical impression, we must 
suppose that the impulse could have been no weak- 
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fing, no mere play of imitative curiosity, for instance, 
such as the suggestions of Lucretius indicate. There 
was a strong reason why the mind should receive 
a deeper pleasure when the second note of the 
interval consisted of the loud fulfilment of a whisper 
contained in the first than when it did not ; and 
this reason has been' sufficiently insisted upon. It 
is only pointed to here whilst we are considering 
its results in the early melodic constructions. These 
results furnish an almost absolute proof of the validity 
of the psychic impulse insisted upon. Not only in 
the hidden pre-historic struggles of the few intervals 
out of which the melodies grew, but in the melodic 
constructions themselves the working of this impulse 
is distinctly traceable. The growth from a single 
note to the rhythmic division now represented by 
the bar, from that to the division of the phrase or 
central tonal idea, from the phrase to its repetitions 
and variations forming the melody, was impelled 
by the one psychic impulse to find in the tones 
the continuous fulfilment of a continually excited 
expectation — the smooth and easy absorption of atten- 
tion by tonal relations. Note is hnked to note, bar 
to bar, and phrase to phrase, and all together linked 
to the tonic by the simple degrees of relationship 
with which the compound musical tone educated the 
mind. 

It is as well to point out again that it is not 
said here that simple intervals were found the most 
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acceptable by the mind because the vibrations of 
the tones forming them were related simply in 
numbers ; for instance, the octave as I is to 2, the 
fifth as 3 is to 3. The mind in perceiving an interval 
knows nothing whatever of numerical calculation. 
But as obvious as this is, some very misleading 
thoughts have been scattered around through the 
presumption, favoured by physical exf>eriment, that 
the mind must in some hidden way calculate. Helm- 
holtz goes from the temporal order of rhythm and 
its requirement for regularity to the order of these 
numbers of vibrations, and thus brings the appeal 
of rhythm and tones under the same head. The 
mind is certainly aware of temporal and numerical 
order in the rhythms, but apart from the mechanical 
experiments that have shown the vibrations, nobody 
would ever think of suggesting that numerical calcu- 
lation has even a distant analogy to the peculiar 
perceptive activity engaged in perceiving pitch-rela- 
tionship. But Helmholtz does this only when he 
has completed his own great experimental work, 
and turns to grope a little after the mystery of the 
origin and delight of music. It is mentioned here 
because this line of groping has been taken up by 
many other writers, who have sought very hard to 
make musical dehght grow out of some deep human 
love of reckoning. 

It is an intellectual pleasure, not often met with 
in studies that are precluded from the support of 
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physical experiment, to observe the fitness and the 
adequacy of the psychic impulse to attend to pitch- 
relationship to account for everything about tones 
which is of importance musically. Helmholtz has made 
it very easy to observe everything in tones which 
possesses this importance. And his mind possessed 
a full measure of the candour with itself which 
physical and experimental inquiry seems able to 
engender in a remarkable way. In spite of tempta- 
tions to try and make his science account for all 
the phenomena that came before him, Helmholtz is 
found drawing himself up suddenly from time to 
time, even when he is in the most subtle physio- 
logical proofs for the occurrence of this or that 
phenomenon, and saying bluntly that he beUeved 
there was also a psychological reason for its occur- 
rence, and that it was probably the principal reason. 
This candour is most striking perhaps in the con- 
sideration of the disturbance caused by dissonances. 
There are very strong physiological reasons why 
the rapid beats in a mass of tone should be pain- 
ful, and yet, before offering one of them, he expressed 
his belief that the reason was mainly psychological. 
But psychology gave him no guidance ; he went on 
the clear way of his experimental inquiry without 
bias from any theory.^ His conclusions were based 
on physical observation. 

' Unless [he little analogies with llie pleasure from watching sen 
waves, anJ other things in Chap, xiv., be reiprded as givii^ the 
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Now all these conclusions wiJI be found impreg- 
nated with an idea of the absolute importance musi- 
caLy of perceptible relationship between the pitch 
qualities of tones, the relationship foreshadowed in 
the partial tones. His experiments would not per- 
mit him to escape the observation of this at any 
point in his study. And there was one point where 
he unconsciously made a mighty experimental effort 
to escape the universal prevalence of this relation- 
ship, and that is in regard to the importance of mere 
phase or manner of the vibrations in determining 
what the ear and the mind recognise as the quality 
of compound tones. He was led to this experi- 
mental effort, as his readers all know, in order to 
test the efficacy of an old theory; but the conclu- 
sions he came to assert triumphantly the absolute 
importance of pitch-relationship, and of this only, to 
the ear and the mind. "The differences," was the 
strictly logical conclusion, "in musical quality of 
tone depend solely on the presence and strength of 
partial tones, and in no respect on the differences 
in phase under which these partial tones enter into 
composition" fChap. vi.). Phase makes no difference 
to the mind, because it has nothing to do with pitch- 
relationship. What impelled the training of the ear 

ground of a psych oloeical theory ; or what is said in Chap, xix., where 
he brings the "results of his investigations to bear on the views which 
have been formed, and in modem times Dearly universally accepted, 
retpecting the cause and character of artistic beauty in general." 
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and mind in tonal distinctions was the value for ' 
musical pleasure of pitch- relation ship, because this 
relationship absorbed attention in moments when 
the absorption of attention was the main condition 
for the existence of a very intense kind of pleasure 
— musical impression. And here it ought to be 
pointed out that those interested in music who are 
willing to take the trouble to grasp the importance 
of the psychic impulse to attend to pitch -relation- 
ship will see their way to impose a rational and 
definite restraint upon those criticisms of music 
which sum up the various qualities of tones dis- 
played through elaborate instrumentation as the 
gourmandise of the music -lover. This is quite 
wrong; for quality — understanding the term as ap- 
plied to the character of the musical sounds of dif- 
ferent instniments — offers to the mind in a subtle 
way the means for satisfying that very psychic im- 
pulse to attend to pitch-relationship which musical 
impression has always depended on. 

And if we rise into the consciously artistic stages 
of musical development, proofs of the truth of the 
psychic impulse get stronger and stronger, until the 
perfection of interwoven phrases, themes, or motives 
are reached, and they are found, with all their 
great harmonic supports, and whether they are 
in a sonata, symphony or Wagnerian opera, to be 
ruled by the old simplicity of tonal relationship — 
the reference of notes, measures, and phrases to one 
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another and to their tonic. In the modem world 
the proofs of the truth of this impulse are stronger 
than they could be in the ancient world. The 
psychic needs upon which musical impression de- 
pends demonstrate the loudness and clearness of 
their demands by the fact that they are not drowned 
in the richness of modem instrumental and vocal 
capabilities, and the immense variety of individual 
interpretations of the musical art. There may be 
thousands of varieties of musical tastes, some of 
them formed naturally, and some of them formed 
by mistaken notions of the significance of music in 
relation to life and the things of life; but even this 
turmoil cannot stifle the central psychic impulse, 
for unless this is satisfied musical impression is 
not made. Mistaken tastes and opinions may get 
dominant and turn the development of music from 
the path of progress for a time, but the art holds 
forth a perfect asgis, and it cannot be injured fatally. 
This aegis is the absolute necessity, in order to make 
a deep and true musical impression, that the tonal 
element should be absorbing to the mind through 
simple inter-relationship throughout. There have 
been periods when this necessity seems to have 
been swamped ; for instance, when musicians were 
in the early surprises of the effects of harmonic 
combination. Among the polj^ihonic schools the 
organic unity of melody was drawn out and dis- 
tributed among voices until the grasp of its unity 
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must have been beyond the perceptive powers of 
the mind. But the psychic need was there still, 
and in time overcame mistaken technology, and suc- 
ceeded in drawing melody back to the homophonic 
stream from whence it sprang. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE FUSION OF TONES AND WORDS. 

O testudinis nurse 

Dulcem qme strepilum, Fieri, temperas! 

Tolum munais hoc lui est. 

Quod monstror digito prEeteteunlium 

RomaiiEE fidiceu lyrie : 

Quad spin), it placeo, si flat. 



—HoriKe. Ad Mclp. 



SUMMARY, 



The natural foundation of the stories about the Muses — Popular 
modes of play— Dancing — Aboriginal theatrical dances in imitation 
of the three chief modes of human activity, hunting, fighting, and 
sex — Rhythmic stimulation through the ear and its great future— The 
Muse and music {literally) — The choral dance and the song — The 
idealising powei of music and the sacred books of ancient India — The 
drama — The marks left by muiic on lyrical poetry — Temporal and 
accentual rhythm— "History of English Rhythms" — Tonal repetition 
and verbal repetition — The offspring of the refrain — Alliteration — 
Marks of music upon the meaning of words as well as upon their 
sounds and rhythms — The Bard — Personal glorification and splen- 
dour — Pindar and poetical panegyric — Baid joining chorus^ In flue nee 
of Christianity — The Cantus Firmus — The natural and spontaneous 
growth of religious music — Hebrews — Teutons — Forcing impulsive 
rhythms into the temporally measured Latin — Proses — Musical impres- . 
sion always and everywhere made havoc with temporal rhythm. 

Amid the eager appreciation of aboriginal literature | 
which the modem mind is inclined to, how little we I 
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hear of its constant companion, aboriginal music. 
Yet old poetry forces nothing upon our attention so 
much as it does the fact of this companionship. In 
its rhythmic forms, in its emotional expression, it 
points to this fact ; and if we only took notice of the 
old singers' gratitude to their Muse, to their tuneful 
pipes or reeds or lyres or harps, we would be obliged 
to put the singer in a second place, and think of 
htm, not as a companion, but as a servant of music. 
But there is little fear of people paying much serious 
attention to this gratitude to the " Muse." What 
is the Muse, according to the modern uses of the 
word, but the poet's own genius; merely a little 
figure of speech through which he can speak of 
himself either in gentle praise or mild depreciation. 
But there could be no greater mistake than an un- 
reflecting assumption that those who began the 
habit of addressing and appeahng to the Muse did 
it for the sake of a graceful manner of reference to 
themselves. Of course few would make this assump- 
tion after a moment's reflection ; but a great many 
might be willing to suppose tliat the Muse began 
to be addressed through the poets' Hking of the 
fancy that they were working under the inspiration 
of a spirit, though they did not really believe that 
they received any external help whatever. This 
assumption is as groundless as the former one ; for 
if there is one matter in the world of ancient litera- 
ture about which all historical research and criticism 
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tends in one direction, it is in the matter of the 
origin of the personages of the old legends. Every- 
thing tends to prove that each of those personages 
had a foundation in reality, in the real working of 
natural forces. Nobody can doubt that the chief 
natural phenomena which the modern youth is 
taught to account for under the guidance of physi- 
cal geography formed the natural root out of which 
arose the most interesting of the divine personages 
of Greek poetry. Now, Apolio, Vulcan, jEoIus, and 
Proteus, for instance, are easily traced to their 
natural origin, but whilst the "Muses" are not so 
easily traced, still it can be asserted emphatically 
that their origin in facts of Nature is just as indis- 
putable. It may as well be stated simply and at 
once that this assertion is made on the strength of 
the theory of the origin of music which forms the 
main subject of this book. 

First of all, let a firm grip be laid on the word 
" Muse " itself, so that the nine different personages 
to which it is applied may not distract the attention 
from its original meaning, which hes unquestion- 
ably in its Greek root. Music is the most ancient 
of all arts, and by more than one of the ancient 
cultured nations it was a kind of general term for 
^1 the arts whose material was the spoken word. 
And as for the Greeks, the keenest and most analyti- 
cally disposed of them never had any hesitation in 
assuming the right of the name "music" to rule 
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over the particular names they gave to all the arts I 
connected with speaking and doing. The Muses I 
may have nine different names, but they were all I 
personages of song. At the OIjTnpian banquets I 
they all sang to Apollo's lyre, is the story — Clio 
and Urania, as well as the nominal Muses of song; ' 
and fact supports the story in proving that all the 
old sciences found their first expression through 
song. The appeal to a spirit of inspiration, whose 
echo is ringing yet through poetry, was once ; 
dressed to a power thoroughly believed in — to a power ' 
that had proved itself by the help it gave to enable J 
rude minds to make a beginning in casting an ideal J 
glow around the flat things and thoughts of real 1 
life; and this power was the result of the natural 
working of musical impression. The facts of the 
power of music as the working of simply natural 
laws of mind form the foundation of the stories of 
the Muses, just as certainly as natural terror at the 
storms was the foundation of the stories about 
Poseidon and .^olus. 

But nothing would be more aimless than to i 
sist upon this unless the exact working of music j 
among the things of mind could be shown, because ] 
nobody wants to deny that there is a vague refer- 
ence to musical power in the ancient references to ] 
the Muses. Do not the poets even now pride them- 
selves in calling themselves singers and their poems J 
songs ? But they know that people will understand | 
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that they do not mean that they sing really, nor that 
when they talk of their music they mean properly 
formed melody. They only mean some kind of 
distant analogy to properly formed music, i.e., a 
manipulation of rhythms which is very like the 
rhythms of melody, and a smooth placement of 
vowel-sounds, which in the poem shall have some- 
thing of the smooth charm of a proper melody. 
Indeed, they mean almost anything except that 
they are indebted directly to rhythmically-presented 
tones grouped and related according to the laws of 
pitch-relationship. But what is insisted upon here 
is that the very earliest songs, the primary examples 
of the poetic art, owe the greatest debt of their origin 
to the idealising powers lent to the human mind 
in its natural state by music in the strictest sense 
of the word. 

Although this debt was owing to music, it would 
be no more reasonable to expect that the early singers 
should connect it directly with rhythmically presented 
tones than it would be to expect the early man not 
to have made myths about the forces of Nature, but 
to have constructed an exact system of physical 
geography straight away. There was no power more 
calculated to work in the region of divinity than the 
idealising power which music must have possessed 
over rude minds. The wonder is that, in speaking 
of this strange power, they kept within range of the 
thought of music at all. Yet how persistently they 
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did so ! As far as mental culture had lifted Virgil 
above the rude, spontaneous, and musical creation 
of song, as modern as seems his mental attitude 
in speaking of the Muses, yet in the Bucolics how 
persistent he is in making the shepherds localise the 
Muse's power in their reeds. One of these singers 
even tells the number of the reeds in the instrument 
as he made it a dying gift, with words which imply 
that he considered his poetical powers were passing 
over with the gift : 





m cam pacta, cicutis 


iaiula, Bnmoet^ do no 


mhi quani dedit olini 


t dixit moricns : le nun 


c habet ista secunduir 



And these last three words are pregnant with exact 
meaning. 

When the shepherds of Sicily handed their pijies 
to Theocritus, the man of culture, these might have 
been their words; and when the cultured Roman 
took his models from Theocritus, how true he was 
to the original poetising genius — the seven unequal 
reedsl "Te nunc habet ista secundum" might truly 
have been the words of the aboriginal musical singers 
when they handed poetry over with its idealised 
content, its happy form and rhythms, and its selected 
smooth words, to the poets who did not sing. But 
the reader is not asked to lay any importance upon 
the accidental diction of the poets; and, moreover, 
it is absolutely impossible to get historical help out 
of the fusion between tones and words in ancient 
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Syracuse and Sicily. The facts that pipes were 
played and songs were sung to the playing, that 
the singers were happy and their songs charming, 
are the sum of the facts within our reach, But the 
localities from whence song burst forth so vigorously 
as to have left its mark on the history of literature 
are not matters of the greatest importance in this 
inquiry, for we are taught that even when the 
primitive singers found no Theocritus to make their 
pipes heard afar, their songs were sung just as 
happily and naturally as all songs must be when 
they are only sung to please the singers themselves. 
Music and song in their natural phases were not 
an art that required a Theocritus to pass it from 
one generation to another, or from one race or 
locaHty to another. It was founded on the natural 
working of the human mind, and could therefore 
find a spring anywhere and any time; even if violence 
and racial catastrophes had destroyed its continuous 
stream. 

Nothing strikes the student of the history of things 
pertaining to popular amusement bo much as the 
deathless obstinacy of certain manners of play; that 
is, their obstinacy in springing up in different places 
and different ages, when there has not been a pos- 
sibility of a traditional hnk. This disturbs some 
historians who have not much faith in the spon- 
taneous creativeness of human nature, and who 
believe that, even if links never existed, their science 
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is at fault for not tracing them out. Things that 
have a root in liunian nature require no definite 
connecting links between ages and places to make 
their continuity possible. A habit of play may die 
out again and again, and still spring forth afresh if 
the source is natural; and it is among the habits 
of play which are intimately connected with the 
origin of music that this independence of direct 
tradition most often asserts itself — particularly the 
habits of the primitive play-movements of the body, 
I.e., dancing. The persistence of some characteristics 
of popular play of this kind has -forced itself upon 
the attention of historians who were little disposed 
to pay attention to anything but the weighty matters 
of ancient history. For instance, Gibbon applied 
himself to the task of tracing the origin of the 
periodic outbreak of unlimited popular play which 
took place in the Roman Saturnalia, and he, like 
others, was led to suspect that it was not altogether 
a Roman institution. This was a true suspicion; 
there might be many things about the Saturnalia 
which were of Roman origin, but the impulse of 
the wild outbreak of play-movements was neither 
Roman, nor Greek, nor Egyptian, but simply human. 
The same may be said of the Greek Bacchanalia 
and of the wild periodic revelries of the Gothic races, 
which lasted far into the Middle Ages, and made 
havoc with the Christian ritual. National habits 
may have affected the manner of the outlet of the 
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play-impulse, but the inner spring was much the same 
for all men. 

No attempt need be made here to give a physio- 
logical account of the origin of that play-activity 
of the muscles which has evinced itself from time 
immemorial, and which evinces itself now through 
various bodily movements included under the name 
of "dancing," Presumably the explanation given 
by physiologists of the pleasantness of certain purely 
physical changes in nerves and muscles and in the 
movements of the blood are correct, and give a 
good reason for nerve and muscular excitement, 
and for the human body and limbs being often set 
in motion without any distinct object in view. It 
may be granted that physiology gives a good physical 
account of the pleasantness of play-movements of 
the body, but if we look at the historical facts of 
the origin of play-movements, we are driven to look 
for a psychological motive; and one of the things 
that impel us to look for this motive is the fact 
that the aboriginal play-movements were performed 
mostly by crowds of people at the same time. There 
must ha/e been some common cause of excitement, 
for the working of physiological laws would be very 
unlikely to bring the happy moment for the nerve 
discharge into the same point of time in all the 
individuals of the dancing crowd. There was re- 
quired some common emotional excitement behind 
everything that can be pointed out by physiology; 
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and this emotional excitement is generally under- 
stood to have been a mixture of tribal and religious 
glorification. 

Now, whatever may have been the first impulses 
of the bodily movements of play, it is clear that 
the habits of movement which the limbs had been 
taught by purposive actions would assert the natural 
rights of habit. In other words, the play-movements 
would be sure to drift into some characteristic or 
other of the ordinary movements of the body. 
Therefore it is somewhat hasty to look at evidences 
of the imitation of real actions in the aboriginal 
dances, and to conclude that the dance was per- 
formed simply through a human liking for mimicry. 
When emotional excitement had once set the limbs 
going in play, they had necessarily to drift into 
certain learnt movements; and the dancers could 
themselves, if they reflected at all, easily suppose 
that it was for the sake of imitating these move- 
ments of real hfe that the dancing began, especially 
when these movements had strong emotional asso- 
ciations, such, for instance, as the movements in 
the national dance of the Kamchadales and some 
dances performed by the Tasmania ns, and, in the 
ancient world, certain of the dances of the Bac- 
chanalia. It is impossible to deny that when the 
people were excited into play-movements of the 
body, that when once the muscles and limbs were 
excited strongly, the movements performed would 
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have to drift into connections with real and dis- 
tinct passions. And these passions in future might 
be the chief impulse in performing the dance. But 
these sexual dances are rare exceptions even among 
savages, and in the ancient world they were always 
connected with drunkenness, and apparently beneath 
the taste of any of the ancients who approached 
culture. The original impulse of the play-move- 
ments of the limbs drifted into many other move- 
ments besides those of phallic significance. Nearly 
all the tribes of North America used to imitate the 
movements of animals in the dance; and some 
Indian hill tribes dance a sort of theatrical per- 
formance of their favourite hunts, and, as need 
hardly be said, every savage tribe imitates the 
movements of fighting sometimes in the dance, what- 
ever be their habitual and favourite manner of 
dancing. 

It is plain that the play-movements of the body 
drifted naturally into the habits of the three chief 
modes of human activity. One particular habit in 
some tribes dominated the rest. Here is where the 
natural character of the tribe would assert itself; 
the most degraded in animal sensuality had to show 
their character in the phallic drift of these play- 
movements. But it would be very unreasonable to 
say that either of the natural passions connected 
with these chief modes of activity originated the play- 
movements. They were surely originated through 
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a kind of excitement that itself had no preference J 
for any particular movement. It would be bold 
to try to define this excitement, but it probably 
took root in the dread of invisible powers, changed 
in the iroraont of excitement into a belief and trust 
that these powers were favourable to the family or 
race. As said before, this excitement must have been 
a mixture of religious and tribal elation. 

And next, what about the rhythmic stimulation? 
First of all, it can be said that neariy every kind 
of dancing is found to be accompanied by rhythmic 
sounds of some sort when it comes into the light 
of history. And how could it be otherwise; for 
dancing itself gives the body the deepest possible 
impressions of rhythmic stimulation. Sounds only 
gave an audile reinforcement to it, and would be 
brought to accompany the dance quite insensibly, 
as a thing that had to happen by nature. But in 
the whole world of science there is nothing better 
calculated to excite intellectual admiration at the 
small and insignificant beginnings of great things 
than this beginning of rhythmic stimulation through 
the ear. For it was destined to bo the great pre- 
server of the elation, which the dance itself sprang 
out of, when the possibility of spontaneous play- 
movements would have long died away from the 
race; and it was destined to purify that elation, 
and render its independent interest so strong, that 
the plaj'-movements would gradually emancipate 
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themselves from associations of real passion. The 
steps of this emancipation can be traced definitely. 
Among the various characteristics of bodily move- 
ments that the dance drifted towards were some 
that developed into exhibitions of muscular skill. 
But as far as our interest is concerned a line must 
be drawn at this kind of development. The de- 
velopment of movements of the character of games 
and of skilled concerted movements is a matter 
outside of the natural development of the dance in 
its musical connections, although dancing often de- 
veloped into skilled movements when connected with 
music, i.e., dances of the character of the sword 
and egg performances. But this is only another 
sign of the inadequacy of the interest of mere 
movements, whilst the music too lacked indepen- 
dent interest, unless directed to something of definite 
interest to rude minds. The steps in development 
that we must follow are upward steps; we may 
call them mind-ward or heaven-ward if we like, but 
what are meant are the steps in the emancipation of 
the play -movements from the definite associative 
chains of real actions, by interests which rose up- 
ward into the region of mind. And where does 
the student find himself in considering the very first 
of these steps upward? He finds that he is tracing 
the natural origin of all arts which partake of the 
character of speech and action ; he finds that he has 
laid his hand on the deepest secret of what 
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ancient poets and philosophers meant by their inclusion 
of all those arts under the name of music. 

The drama and all art of verbal expression is 
found as it emerges from the darkness of prehistoric 
times to be growing out of the play-movcments of 
the body which we are considering. But what was 
there to nourish this growth ? We observed these 
movements drifting into habits having a ciose con- 
nection with the chief animal passions ; what was 
there at all calculated to stem this drifting? Mental 
development or education ? that is to say, education 
upon the strict meaning of life and of the things 
of life ? Surely not. At least this would be a very 
difficult assumption. Where are the evidences of 
knowledge previous to the first signs of song-making T 
And if it had to be granted that some few indi- 
viduals obtained a mental insight about the higher 
secrets of human life, could it be such as was likely 
to lift their own minds out of the paths of natural 
habits, much less the minds of the crowds of the 
people who performed the dances ? If not educa- 
tion, what was it then ? The poets have been telling 
us ever since they began to sing, and are telling 
us now, as long as it is since they have left off 
singing— the muse — music. It was the pitch-relation- 
ship of tones gradually conveyed to the ear with 
the natural reinforcements of rhythmic stimulation 
which objects of percussion furnished. 

The human voice, with its brilliant tonal capabili- 
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ties, would be swiftly enticed to throw its power 
into the breach made by the tones of the instru- 
ments of percussion, that is, the breach between 
play-movements and movements associated with dis- 
tinct passions. For the voice too could make tones, 
and deliver them with rhythmic impulse; and besides 
the fact that the tones of the voice were more within 
the reach of all than the instruments of percussion 
could be, the expression of tones by the voice of 
itself called for a nobie kind of activity, the activity 
of song, which helped not only to break the con- 
nection between the elation that impelled to the 
play-movements and real actions, but also between 
it and any bodily movements at all. According 
as the dancers were absorbed from the low and 
passionate associations of real actions their minds 
would be raised above the flat sense of material 
things and their restraints, and idealising had to 
begin by sheer necessity; and the dancers sang, 
and what they sang came from the muse — ^yes, from 
music as strictly and as literally as the word can be 
understood. 

The choral dance has many characteristics through 
the moulding of national habits, but the charac- 
teristic implied in the name clioral has too firm a 
foundation in nature to be forced out of its abori- 
ginal form by any habits, for it can be witnessed 
now on a summer evening in the courts and streets 
of English towns and on the village greens ; it is 



the very young children's "round" or "ring" dance. 
Homer's description of a Grecian dance on the shield 
for Achilles is the description of this children's dance 
of to-day — 

" Sometimes all woond close in a ring, lo which as last they spun 
As any wheel a tumet makes." . . . 

This dance was danced by the Romans and by the 
common ancestors of both Greeks, Romans, and 
Northerns. It was the very dance to which pro- 
bably the earliest Aryan hymns were sung — the 
hymns about whose musical power such exceedingly 
strange suggestions are made in the " sacred books." 
See, for instance, from the first to the eighth Khanda 
in Prof Max MuUer's first volume of "The Sacred 
Books of the East." It is remarkable that the Pro- 
fessor quotes the ridiculous analogy made by a 
pious antiquary between musical notes and matters 
of Christian belief; as if he had a presentiment 
that there was some reason to see the trail of 
music among the thoughts of the KhSndogya- 
Upanishad, and wished to warn his readers away 
from it. But expressed belief in the great powers 
of these ancient people's music is not confined to 
one of their old books, as anybody may see who 
reads the chapter on Hindoo music in any of the larger 
histories. The general ascription of extraordinary 
powers to music is not, of course, what eoncems 
us here. It would be desirable to obtain express 
statements of how the dance and its accompaniment 
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drew on the utterance of words of praise and joy, 
drew them into the mould of tone-relationship; but 
this is expecting too much. And besides, the mystic 
symbolism of those ancients' manners of speech de- 
tracts from the reliability of their sayings as repre- 
sentations of facts. Indeed the suggestions in these 
sacred books come so near to the deepest analytic 
tniths about music that one is made to feel it is 
too good to be true that these early hymn-makers 
knew clearly what they were speaking about. Let 
the reader try for himself whether anything can put 
a thread of coherency into the words at the begin- 
ning of the sacred book above referred to except 
a clear understanding of the idealising power of 
music. It is difficult to assume that this clear under- 
standing was possessed by those who uttered the 
words, but some dim feeling of the truth must have 
been behind them ; for instance, as a dim feeUng 
of the power of music to absorb the mind from the 
realities of life must have been behind the ancient 
Chinese fables which always represented musicians 
as blind men. 

For the direct evidence of the origination of the 
higher artistic interests connected with speech out 
of the pantomimic and choral dance, we are confined 
to very meagre historical facts. But there is 
weighty mass of indirect evidence of such an origi- 
nation. It is more obvious with some of the ancient 
cultured nations than with others. For instance, 
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the literature of India displays it most obviously I 
because the words used to mean drama — Nata, Natya^l 
and N&taka — are undoubtedly derived from the rootj 
Nat or Nart, " to dance." 

Now the Greek word for drama does not point 
definitely in the same direction, but one of the 
clearest facts about the early history of the Greek 
drama is its origin through the way of song and 
epic from the pantomimic and choral dance. That 
song took its root from the dancing of crowds of 
people to rhythmic accompaniment cannot be ques- 
tioned ; but probably, nearly anything that could be 
put forth as to the kind of dancing which favoured 
song most, could be very easily questioned. In the 
ancient world the subject is surrounded by darkness 
until song becomes a thing of definite form, a more 
or less perfected growth. But fortunately it is not 
quite so in the modern world. It is not much better. 
It is hard even in the early history of our own, 
of northern civilisation, to catch a glimpse of song 
in embryonic stages of development from the choral 
dance, but it is beyond question that the student 
can catch some such glimpses. 

And if wc begin near home in tracing out evi- 
dences of the fusion between rhythmically presented 

nes and words, the only difficulty lies in the great- 

!ss of the amount of material to be selected from. 

>i*M evidences are scattered over the entire field 
\\ poetry. The stanza, the line, the mea^ 
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sure, and the accented syllable all testify associa- 
tion with melody. But there is no need, even if 
it were possible, to prove here that the oldest and 
most intimate forms of poetical construction are 
directly owing to the peculiar limitations of tonal 
construction for the early singers — to prove, for 
instance, that the length of lines was determined 
not at all, at first, by the sense of the words in 
them, or by anything else except by the limitations 
of tonal extension ; or that the length of the stanza 
was determined at first solely by the length of 
the formed melody ; or that the magnetic poetical 
cadences which in modem work draw the mind 
into a keen expectation of recurring delight at 
the simultaneous finish of both sense and sound, 
was at first not a sought cadence, but simply the 
result of the fact that the early musician was there 
at the end of his tonal tether. The purpose in 
approaching verbal rhythms here is very limited ; 
it is merely to direct the reader to feel his way 
without effort in tracing the marks left by the 
struggles of musical impression to take care of 
itself while all music was song. 

Modem interest in the origin and growth of 
lyrical poetry certainly started from grounds of 
pleasure and content, for this art holds its head 
high in pleasure-giving power, while evidences of 
decadence are prevalent in most of the other arts. 
Nobody will question that one of the reasons, if not 
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the chief one, for the persistent pleasure-giving 
power of lyrical poetry in a time of almost general 
artistic decadence, is because the modem lyrical 
poet is still within reach of the natural art-works 
that came from the source of lyrical poetry — the art- 
works that grew spontaneously out of the elation 
and excitement of musical impression. Not musi- 
cal impression in a state of self-repressing purity 
as it is known to-day, but in a free state of self- 
expansion, when its impulses were freely given way 
to by the limbs and voice. It is, of course, quite 
beside the mark here to lay any stress on the in- 
debtedness of the modem poet to the old wild 
flowers of his art. The fact is only stated that 
modern lyrical poetry has an unbroken link with 
songs that grew out of the natural elation of musical 
impression in a choral dance, which, while it varied 
a little in different parts of Eizrope, partook in a 
general way of the character of the " ring " or " round " 
dance mentioned a few pages back. This "ring" 
dance was the most prevalent choral dance of the 
northern races when they come in the light of his- 
tory in the dark and early middle ages. The folk- 
songs that actually grew from the spontaneous 
elation of tlie crowd are no doubt exceedingly 
rare, although it is a fact that songs grow even 
now in that way in parts of Greece, Russia, 
Italy, and Hungary; and it is said that if it is 
Juiown that anybody in particular composed a 
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song, the people in some of these places will not 
sing it. 

It is in the nature of the case impossible to learn 
anything definite about song until we reach the work 
of individual poets, such as the troubadours, who 
knew and entered into the free elation of the people, 
and who made songs grow from music perhaps after 
the model of the hilarious and incoherent songs 
of the dancing chonis, but threw into them their 
individual passions and aspirations. The historical 
inquiry into early song leans, of course, to the side 
of literary interests. Some historians of music ex- 
press regret at this, but it could not be other- 
wise. Musical notation was far behind the pen- 
manship of letters in the middle ages, and the 
musical element of the songs was lost — but not 
altogether lost. Even when not as much as a tonal 
interval remains with the words of a song its origi- 
nal musical element is not altogether lost. For 
example, we can quote the words of a historian 
of poetry who is very obviously indifferent to its 
ancient musical connections. And yet these words 
of his tell as plainly about the musical influence 
upon words as any one could wish. 

"Rhythm may be marked either by the time or the 
accent. In the great family of languages which has 
been termed the Indo-European, and which spread 
from the Ganges to the Shannon, t/tree made time 
the index of their rhythm, to wit, the Sanscrit, 
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Greek, and Latin ; all the others adopted accent. 
It is remarkable that those dialects which now re- 
present the Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin, have lost 
their temporal and possess merely an accentual 
rhythm .... The origin, however, of accentual 
verse, as it now prevails in these languages, is by 
no means clear. Whether it were borrowed from 
the northern invader, or were the natural growth 
of a mixed and broken language, or merely the re- 
vival of a vulgar rhythm, which had been hereto- 
fore kept under by the prevalence of one more 
fashionable and perhaps more perfect, are ques- 
tions I shall pass by, as being at least as difficult 
as they are interesting." ^ 

It is presumable that the scholar in Anglo-Saxon 
literature for some reason found it unpleasant to 
see connections between rhythm in language and 
rhythm in music. Later on in the work ^ he con- 
cedes that the common and triple measures may 
have come from music, but it is strange that he 
could have stated the above-quoted relation of tem- 
poral to accentual rhythm so compendiously, and 
then be willing to pass over the question of the 
reason of the prevalence of the latter without at 
least mentioning music. It is as well, however, since 
his words are all the stronger for the absence of 
suspicion, that the study which led him to use them 

' A History of English Rhythms. Edwin Guest. Book I., chap. i. 
= Book II., cbap. i. 
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could be biassed in favour of music. In classic 
Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin, the student is brought 
face to face with language which had received a 
sacred impress througli being the bearer of the 
national and religious memories of a unified race. 
In the Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin of dialects, he 
has before him the language of the people; and 
whatever were the prevalent styles of expression 
before a rude people began to form their dialect, 
the iirst steps in that formation would be to give 
to expression the style of the impulsive rhytiun of 
accent, if they were a musical people ; and all the 
Indo-European peoples were. The origin of accen- 
tual verse, as it now prevails, is quite clear; it is 
borrowed from no invader, and it does not matter 
whether the language the dialect is drawn from has 
had a high classic existence or not ; accentual \'erse 
is the natural inheritance of poetry which grew from 
the fusion of rhythm and tones and words. The 
words uttered by a rude people spontaneously, and 
during the elation produced through following the 
movements of the dance and listening to the accom- 
panying tones, were obliged to assume the natural 
impulsive element of rhythm. 

Not only has lyrical poetry in general originated 
from the rude fusion of rhythm and tones and spon- 
taneously uttered words, but nearly every metrical 
characteristic of the lyrical poetry of to-day can be 
shown to be the creature of a musical people's 
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instincts of expediency — tlie creature of the musician's 
attempts to do tiie best he could, with the materials 
at his command, /or 7iiuszc, not for poetry in the 
modem literary sense. It is probable that the most 
remarkable proof will be found in the repetition in 
the course of a song of a few words or a verse— 
the refrain. The most earnest assertor of the purely 
literary grounds of lyrical poetry will be slow to 
deny that the motive of all that pertains to the 
refrain was musical originally. The chorus in the 
Greek drama, the burden in the Welsh peniUion, and 
the refrain in the songs of the troubadours all alike 
testify the triumph of musical impression — testify that 
the musician ' had a bit of melody more entrancing 
than the story in the stanzas — a bit of melody that 
neither he nor his audience could bear to let pass 
after one or two presentations. A bit of melody 
so capable of making a purely musical impression 
that he shirked significant and clear words to bring 
it out upon, and preferred words that did little or 
nothing to make the mind interpretative — words that 
must soon lose the little interpretative enticements 
that they had through being often repeated. The 

' How interesting it is to see the great Schubert owning bis mde 
forefathers, especially in the "through-composed" Eongs, i.r,, songs 
with a different musical form to each verse instead of repetitions of 
a single melody I Whilst feeling that some songs required this treat- 
ment, yet when the melody of the lirsl strophe was entrancing, he 
could not part with it so easily at one presentation, but put it upon the 
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chorus in the drama, as well as the burden in the 
peniUion and the refrain in the folk-song, are evi- 
dences of the working of the musician's instincts of 
expediency, although in the drama the evidences 
are faintest; the disposition of the people and the 
strong cohesive unity of action in Greek drama must 
have demanded that even entrancing bits of melody 
should be put upon significant words. But even 
here the significance was of a free kind that did not 
force definiteness — it was oracular. With the modem 
Europeans expediency in the musician had free ground 
to work upon, and he made use of his opportunity. 
If there was a story in the stanzas, he let it go on, 
but brought his bit of melody up at the end of each, 
in a refrain, Very often the stanzas contain no story, 
but remain as the dancing singers spontaneously 
uttered them, nothing but a series of repetitions of 
the simplest words, a series of refrains, as can be 
seen from a glance at any of the best authenticated 
collections of the folk-songs of early times. The 
more indisputable the old age of the songs, the 
stronger will be the marks of the primitive music- 
makers upon them. The collections are so numerous 
that it becomes difficult to name any in particular. 
The name of Grimm and H. de la Villmarque 
are perhaps the most familiar in this connection ; 
but the decision of the French Government, through 
M. Fortoul (Ministre Instr. Pub,), in 1852, to publish 
a collection of old popular songs of France, gave an 
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impetus to this department 'of art-history which has 
swamped the work of the old scholars. The direct 
result was an enormous collection of MS. now in 
the Biblio. Nat., and a goodly portion of the poetiy, 
it is said, is neither ancient nor popular. But the 
direction of pubhc attention in this extraordinary way 
has had its indirect results in a continuous output not 
only of " Chants populaires " from the French press, 
but also of folk-song records from the provinces of 
Turkey, Greece, and Russia, as well as from Italy 
and Germany. In short, the comparative study of 
the folk-song has been made easy. 

With regard to the offspring of the refrain in 
very modem lyrical poetry, the word of such an 
authority as Francis Hueffer is not without weight. 
After expressing the opinion that "in matters metri- 
cal the troubadours became the schoolmasters of 
Europe,"^ he says that "the stanzas' of the trouba- 
dours and of the great Italian poets are organically 
developed ; they are as rich and as varied as the 
musical ideas from which originally they were in- 
separable . . . the triolet, the rondeau, the rounde- 
lay, and even the much venerated chant-royal are 
but variations of one and the same metrical theme, 
namely, the refrain. The refrain — that is, the repe- 
tition of the same verse at the end of each stanza 
— is of great importance in the medijeval French 
poetry, which owes some of its sweetest and simplest 
' Italian and other Studies, p. 107, ^ P. 124. 
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effects to it. , , . I-ater poets soon discovered the 
resources of the refrain, and turned it to further 
account with much ingenuity. It will indeed be seen 
on closer investigation that in all those late French 
forms the repetition of a word or words or entire lines 
is a sine gu& nan " (Cp. " Eng. Rhy.," B. IV., c. iv.). 

Whatever be the purely literary uses of the deve- 
lopments of the metrical offsprings of the refrain in 
very late French and English lyrical poetry, the 
student of the esthetics of music can be quite sure 
that the principle of the refrain is the creature of 
the impulse of a musical people who made words 
pay tribute under the laws for making musical im- 
pression as pure as possible in song ; the poverty 
of the words in significance for definite human in- 
terests and emotions being a mark of the richness 
of musical impression, or at least of the people's 
love of it, such as it was. 

In order to see the tnie musical foundation of 
that wonderful variety of ancient measures of which 
Wonnius counted 136 in the Icelandic poetry that 
be had studied, "measures which neither depended 
on the quantity of the syllables, like that of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, nor on the rhymes at 
the end, as in modern poetry, but consisted alto- 
gether in alliteration or a certain artful repetition of 
sounds in the middle of the verses," we have but 
to recall the principles upon which the melodies 
themselves grew naturally, The same principles that 
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determined the evenness and balance between the 
rhythms of the bits of melody, and that educated 
a sense of rhythmic measurement so delicate that 
a beat too many in a phrase could instantly destroy 
the impression from the melody, have also determined 
the repetition of the same sound in the course of 
the verbal counterpart of the phrase, namely, the 
verse or line. It has only to be remembered that 
the one all-dominating condition for the making of 
musical pleasure was the smooth and easy absorption 
of attention by the inter-relationship first between 
the single tones forming the phrase, and next between 
the tones of the phrase as a whole and those of the 
other phrases. And let it be remembered further, 
it was with those tones, and indeed by them, that 
the rhythmic stimulation was convej'cd ; so there was 
every reason why the rhythmic stimulation should 
be conveyed evenly and smoothly. The mind in these 
moments would be intensely susceptible of disturb- 
ance of any kind, because the central condition of its 
pleasure was the removal of disturbing elements. 
And when not only tones and rhythm came together, 
but words were added also, the words would surely 
have to pay some tribute under the laws for making 
musical impression ; and this tribute was that they 
should make themselves as little disturbing to the 
smooth passage of attention as possible. The repe- 
tition of the same sounds with the pulses in the 
; only one of the results of the tribute 
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which happened to be prominent enough to Uve 
through the dim times of musical history, and show 
itself in poetry that had parted company with tonal 
relations, but carried away with it the rhythmic 
characteristics that tonal relations had helped to 
determine in their efforts to adapt themselves to the 
small grasping powers of the minds of the early 
peoples. 

We may now leave the aboriginal fusion between 
rhythm and words to the reflection of the reader, 
and it may be repeated that the more he happens 
to know of the early rhythms, the greater will be 
the intellectual delight in tracing, according to the 
analysis of the impulse of musical construction set 
forth here, the musical conditions of the difTerent 
varieties. Can traces of musical impression be 
found in the meaning as well as in the sound and 
rhythmic distribution of the words of the poetry 
that first connected itself with music ? 

Everybody is familiar with the suspicion of the 
historian of music that the famous ancient wonders 
ascribed to the power of music could not have been 
caused by music independently, but probably as 
it existed in some kind of happy connection with 
other arts. No historian, however, has expressed 
his suspicion on this point so admirably as Sir 
William Jones. "The astonishing effects ascribed 
to music by the old Greeks, and in our 
the Chinese, Persians, and Indians, have 
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bism exaggeraMi aiKl emtKlKshed i hot, if mA 
efktSs had been really prodnced. oonld they be 
imputH. i chink, u> the menc inflnoiae of aeoid^ 
however aMobined or oiodified. Ic may, dmHbne, 
be suspected Cnot chat the accsuiits are nbeXty 
Setttioosy but) that such wondera weie perfenned 
1^ miaic in its largest sense, as it is now described 
by the Hindus, that is, by the union of voices, 
sistrtnnents, and action ; if such is the oomplex idea 
eooveyed by the word Samgita, . . . most oS die 
Indian books on this art ooosisc of three parts, 
jptma, Viidpa, mrftya, or song; peieussion. and danc- 
ing; the first of wfaich eomprises the measures of 
poetry, the second extends to instrumental music of 
all sort?, and the third includes the vhole cMsposs of 
theatrical represeniatii»i " fWor^ iv. 170). 

Here, tVom a mind nnaflected by any theovy, 
IK come once raore upon the phenomenon ai the 
nafiial birth of song. But it will be observed that 
the branches do not strike away from one another, 
bat grow up in a cohesive bundle. And Uiis was 
the case with the Creeks to ^onie extent, and pro* 
bably with the other nations memioDed fay the 
Indian scholar. In Europe "song, percussion, and 
dancing" soon began each to develof) on its own 

I account, although each branch of the tree took ita 

^Aare of the ootnnion sap. 

Among die Xonbem nations the branching off 

^4»Dk a way of tu own, owing chieily to Christian 
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influences; but there is displayed a close likeness 
with the Greeks at the early period when spon- 
taneous song, that had no author but the bands of 
dancers, was taken up hy individuals. As soon 
as individuals began to apply themselves to song- 
making, an element of all-dominating heroism is 
found to have sprung in among the previously quiet 
and tame repetitions of half-coherent words. The 
result of this is to be seen alike in the Greek 
epics and in the song of the Northern bards. But 
it is generally talked of with too comfortable an 
assurance that the mighty chief's patronage accounts 
for it. It may be bold to suggest a limit to what 
patronage could account for in regard to the glori- 
fication of an individual in song, but no limit 
will be suggested here. It ought, however, to be 
pointed out, that when musical impression must 
connect itself with ideas, it finds ideas of the glori- 
fication or the extraordinary expansion of an in- 
dividual the most grateful connection for the mind. 
The reader knows the psychological grounds of 
this, and he v/ill probably be led to think that 
patronage had at least a very powerful ally in the 
secret recesses of the bards' artistic instincts; and 
that among the wonders ascribed to music in early 
times it is within the bounds of reason to include 
some share in the creation of the miraculous feats 
and miraculous heroism of heroes; for it is through 
song that they are first told. 
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The unknown relations between patronage and 
the early bards' artistic creations ought hardly to 
be judged by the known effects of patronage in 
later times. And the fragmentary accounts of the 
bard's character, as they reach us through Welsh, 
Breton, Irish, and Gallic records generally, as well 
as through Teutonic, are to be found focussed with 
wonderful sympathy in Goethe's poem " Der Sanger," 
Here the bard is a man of noble dignity, and with- 
out a vestige of the dignity that widens upon com- 
munistic scorn of lordly grandeur. He must tell 
his eyes to close before his delight in the beauties 
and splendour of the royal hall will let him sing. 
But when he sang and had pleased the king, he 
refused the golden chain that was offered to him; 
but not through scorn of gold or of those who 
possessed it, for in the next breath he asked for 
wine in a cup of pure gold. This is a beautiful 
kind of dignity that will appeal to human hearts 
for ever, because it belongs to the childhood of the 
human race. Only Goethe, the "ewigen Yiinghng," 
had the heart that could so fully and with such 
close sympathy reflect the eternal youth of the old 
bard. Not the gratitude for patronage so much as 
a spontaneous delight in the associations of great- 
ness was the bard's impulse. His impulse was 
the same as that of the people in their happiest 
holiday moments — in their song-making moments. 
Partiality for quite extravagant splendour is the 
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most prominent characteristic of the earliest folk- 
songs. Delight in personal grandeur makes the first 
step out of verbal incoherency. This delight vies 
with personal beauty and prowess for the first place 
of interest. In the sitting of the above-mentioned 
Commission, appointed throiigh the French Minister 
of Public Instruction, one of the results of the in- 
quiry was the laying down of certain rules for testing 
the antiquity and the popular origin of the songs ; 
and the presence in them of words dwelling per- 
sistently on splendid personal adornments was given 
the first place as a mark of genuineness. 

But it is not presumed here that the tracking 
out of musical impression enables us to offer a 
judgment on the value or the truth of the lines 
which are usually drawn between what is called 
popular and individual song. It is, however, pro- 
bable that in all the masses of literary remains of 
the folk-songs we possess very little of the song 
that came spontaneously from the dancing chorus. 
It is probable that this never reached strict coherency 
until individuals began to meddle with it in some 
way or other apart from the popular excitement 
and the musical tones which created it — until it was 
brought into contact with the story-telling vein of 
the awakening human mind. What is pointed out 
here is, that (l) there is no very obvious change in 
the contents of the songs from the first rising out 
of incoherency up to the epic, or even the dramatic 
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stages of evolution; and that (2) the inclination to 
take the delight in dominating greatness displayed by 
the individual bards as a direct mark of the influence 
of aristocratic favours is not quite trustworthy. 

When individuals turned their adaptive and creative 
powers to the songs of the people, the apparently 
new tendencies toward dominating greatness are not 
to be regarded as new. They are old tendencies 
that suddenly received a strength and directness 
which they could not possibly receive whilst they 
came from the loose exclamations of the people at 
large. They are tendencies which constitute the hfe- 
breath of musical impression when it must remain in 
the region of definite human interest and emotions. 

The old and commonly accepted notion that servile 
panegyric is the foiuidation of the main ideas of 
the earliest individual songs might therefore be re- 
vised with much advantage to truth. It springs 
from the assumption that the great houses of royalty 
and the great houses of religion were the only 
places where intellectual life could grow. But, as 
asserted before in this chapter, we are not quite 
on the right track of thought in assuming that 
intellect, in the sense of general intellectual culture, 
was directly necessary in the earliest stages of song- 
making, or even long after individuals began to make 
songs. There is at least some food for reflection 
even for classic scholars, if they consider the best 
known points about the life and work of the earliest 



individual song-malcers from the point of view of 
musical impression. Recall Pindar even, who was 
perhaps of all singers the most favoured by the 
great. He belonged to a family of hereditary musi- 
cians, and the jocose and festal character of many 
of the ideas in his songs, and their continuous bent 
toward the celebration of triumphs and victories, 
as well as their wild dithyrambic rhythms, which, 
according to Horace — 

Seu per audaces nova dithyramUoa 

Verb& devolvit, 

were marks of his best work, al! point to the kinship 
with musical ira.pression for minds that have grasped 
the essential character of it. And must not the 
praise of greatness, in whatever form it is made, point 
in the same direction ? When poetry was truly 
lyrical and choral, and "new words were devolved 
through bold dithyrambs," spontaneously and under 
the influence of musical impression, must we not 
recognise in the earliest forms of panegyric the life- 
breath of the poetical genius, at least before think- 
ing too much of its origin through direct gratitude 
for favours ? Of course some measure of this grati- 
tude Is not to be denied in the impulse, but surely 
it ought not to occupy the first place in critical 
thought, when the poet was actually put upon the 
track of panegyric by his musical inspiration. 

There were, no doubt, other conditions besides 
racial peculiarities which helped to force the choral- 
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dance kind of music to evolve into the kind used 
by the individual bard ; for instance, conditions of 
inteilectual progress which could create a special 
liking for coherent story. This supposition is likely, 
at least from the fact that Attica had her pa-^oiSoi, 
whilst the invaders of Peloponnesus revelled only in 
the choral dance. But it is mere guess-work to 
try to indicate the historical conditions that favoured 
the development of song from the choral dance to 
that of the individual bard. 

But however and whenever individuals began to 
put coherency into the song made spontaneously 
in the choral dance, and to develop the stories of 
heroes and gods away from the dancing crowd, it 
is clear that the individual came back to it again. 
How far he went and how long he managed to 
subsist away from the parental source of inspiration 
is not related of this prodigal, but it is pretty sure 
that he was well received on his return. And it 
is hardly necessary to face the impossible task of 
finding external conditions which might favour the 
reunion of the new work of the bard with the old 
work of the chorus, and force the stories of the 
heroes and gods to make room for the old chorus 
to sing and dance interludes. If history were less dark 
in the matter, and rendered it possible to indicate 
plausible external conditions, there would be no reason 
lo make much of them, because the chief condition 
was musical, i.f., the popular demand for musical im- 
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pression. The individual poet may have polished the 
forms of the racial memories from the choral songs 
that were the fniits of musical impression, but the 
people would require him to keep near the source 
still. Here is a display of what might be called the 
kinetics of musical impression. The individual poet, 
whilst taking the first breath of his inspiration from 
the chorus and dance fusion of tones and words, 
began to develop the stories of heroism, and to 
let the distinctly human interests of these dominate 
the dim old interests of musical impression. For 
a time he went on his way, and history cannot tell 
how much or how Uttle he permitted music to be 
dominated by story.' But history can tell that the 
bards' recitations were everywhere most popular when 
they had turned back to the source of musical im- 
pression again, and took from it burdens, refrains, 
or interludes. And as historical scholarship has 
not yet pulled down the stoiy of the beginning of 
drama with the Greeks, which is so familiar to every 
boy when he begins to study a Greek play, we 
are obliged to observe that Thespis was the instru- 
ment of the working of the kinetics of musical 



• It will be remembered that Percy, in the essay which introduces 
the " Reliques," thought that although some of (he larger metrical 
romances might come from the pen of monks or olhets, yet the 
smaller narralives were probably composed by the minsttelii who 
sang them. Whilst slory and music sprang from the same heart, 
it is very likely that the narrative would be small, but il 
certain if (he music had truly musical power. 
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impression wiien he welded the chorus and the hero- 
praising bard together by raising a dialogue between 
them. 

There are few departments of thought wherein 
analytic knowledge is so well calculated to give a 
satisfaction compensating for the lack of details of 
art-history than in this department of the early 
growth of the Greek drama. The broad facts of 
the early steps are in the reach of history, and 
they support the hypothesis that musical impression 
gave birth to and fostered dramatic thoughts. Of 
course the objective interests in the actions of kings 
and heroes intensified according as the action of the 
drama approached that cohesive unity which charac- 
terises its heyday. Belief in the heroes and gods 
and in their power furnished a great objective sus- 
tainment to the dim old pleasures of the resuscita- 
tions of individual memories of action which were 
powerful auxiliaries to the bard in his first inspira- 
tions. And this objective sustainment made the 
drama self-supporting, and in a great measure in- 
dependent of the old help. In what measure it was 
actually independent of it cannot be told ; but it 
is probable that the tonal accompaniment of the 
drama was of small musical power. 

As far as concerned the interest of musical im- 
pression, we had to draw a line at the development 
of cleverly concerted bodily movements from the 
naturally impelled dance, because this development 
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had an interest apart from music; and now much 
the same ought to be done for the drama as it 
developed upon strong intellectual interests. Music, 
and even beautiful music, may have clung to the 
performance of exceedingly clever bodily movements, 
and music may have clung to strong and indepien- 
dent dramatic thoughts and forms, but the interest 
of the performance of the elaborate dance and the 
interest of independent dramatic ideas, worked into 
a distinct forai as they were by the Greeks, were 
in no way musical interests, although they may have 
had a common origin from the very impulse out of 
which the delight of music grew. 

But the bards among the Northern iavaders found 
no Thespis. Their recitations and the songs of the 
choral dance, which they sprung from, fused together 
according to the natural kinetics of musical impres- 
sion. The Northerns sang stories and sang and 
danced interludes in the choral style, but the two 
were not joined indissolubly by the formative genius 
of drama. The religious behefs that met the bards 
in the North did not favour the objectifying into 
divine f>ersons of natural impulses to action and 
passion. Christian beliefs favoured the objectifying 
of directly opposite impulses when song and story 
touched faith at all, "This," writes Clemens Alex- 
andrinys, "is the chosen mountain of the Lord, 
unlike Citha^ron, which has furnished subjects to 
tragedy. . . . The singers are holy men," The 
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song with which Caedmon was inspired during his 
sleep in the neat -house, he repeated next day in 
a monastery ; and here was poetry on a Une of 
divergence from its source, which, in time, would 
enforce a more complete and more general rush 
back to it than could have happened in Greece. 
Religion did not favour any objective sustainment 
of the old pleasure of musical impression, but let 
the purely individual feeling of it take care of 
itself as best it could outside the churches ; and 
the purely individual feeling of musical impression 
did take care of itself, and was helped in doing so 
by the inward bent of the Northern mind. 

If the scale of the Gregorian chant was a fairly 
true rumour of the old scale used with the Greek 
dramas, it is curious to witness it brought from the 
art of great outside interests irt actions springing 
from natural impulses, and associated with thoughts 
and actions which were the very contradiction of 
those impulses. The little pbwer of making musical 
impression that probably lay in the music used 
with the Greek drama could not be felt as little 
by the Greek people, because the drama gave the 
thoughts of action a strong and clear outside sus- 
tainment. In the aboriginal fusions between music 
and dramatic thoughts, when the bard and the 
dancing chorus worked together in Greece, there is 
no doubt that the music possessed a strong and 
wild pulsatory element. But it is plain from the 
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dignified character of the words of the dramas in 
their heyday that the music which was used with 
them must have been drawn into somewhat regular 
and dignified rhythms.^ (The choric parts of the 
dramas, as is well Icnown, retain the wild old 
rhythms.) In short, the music used with the non- 
choric parts of the dramas must have been robbed, 
by recitative extension and by the independent 
strength of the dramatic ideas, of its old power 
of making a musical impression. So that if the 
Gregorian chant was a fairly true rumour of Greek 
music, as thus divested of its natural musical power, 
when it was carried over to Christian ritual it found 
no outside sustainment in dramatically unified actions 
performed by persons who had very warm-blooded 
attributes among the divine. But it must be re- 
membered that heroic bearing and suffering as well 
as heroic doing appeal to feelings of dramatic 
elation, and in the early days of the Church there 
was no lack of tests applied to this heroism, the 
Christian heroism par excellence. So, after all, the 
little independent power of the Cantus Firmus was 
not likely to be distracting through antagonism 
to the religious feelings with which it was asso- 
ciated. But here is the point. The highly developed 

■ When it was usual for classic scholars to be afilicted along wilh 
Anstophanes because Euripides brought Lhc language and imagery 
of eveiyday life into the drama, they generally made his irregular 
metres also a subject of blame. He was accused of sinking to popular 
music as well as to popular language. 
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thought that accompanied these dignified tones was 
in the natural order of things the result of ages 
of steadily advancing intellectual culture. If the 
Northern barbarians had gone through these stages 
of culture, and had thereby gradually eliminated the 
wild impulse of tonal accompaniment to words for 
themselves, troubles from music in the Church in 
Europe would not have begun so very early. But 
the church-music that was offered to the barbarians 
had long ago seen its best days as a spontaneous 
outlet and sustainment for religious feeling. So, 
as said before, musical impression had to take care 
of itself as best it could outside the churches. The 
monastery may have been a well-adapted hot-house 
for the music whose root had sprung from the 
heart of other races, but the great body of the 
Northern people would specially need a musical 
help nearer to. the fount of musical impression than 
was the Cantus Firmus— that is to say, nearer to 
the spontaneous choral dance origin of music. Of 
course, wherever the Gregorian chant originated, 
whether among the Egyptians, Hebrews, or Greeks, 
there is nothing to oppose, but everything to sup- 
port the belief that it originated in the natural way. 
But what is pointed out here is, that when it reached 
the Northern people it was raised far above the 
spontaneous stage of evolution. It was drawn into 
relationship with very high and dignified language, 
whilst the mental status of the Northern people 
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was yet only fitted for the spontaneous stages of 
religious song. 

That the music of the people's religion is best 
in result when it grows directly out of the natural 
rhythmically stimulated music of the people, seems 
to be supported in a remarkable way by historical 
fact, in spite of the dimness of distant traditions. 

And fortunately this relates to a people whose early 
history will be for ever the most interesting subject 
of historical inquiry among the Christian nations. 
In the whole world's musical literature there cannot 
be found such another example of a purely natural 
fusion between music and sentiment as is to be found 
in the first recorded instance of a Hebrew song of 
praise to the Almighty. The affinity between musical 
impression and an extraordinary sense of personal glori- 
fication and power — the warbke, heroic power of persons' 
— has been shown analytically, and is also witnessed 
for historically in these pages ; but there are thou- 
sands of historical instances so well known that they 
have been left to the reader's reflection rather than 
try to heap them together in this half-critical, half-' 
historical study. Nearly every European nation has 
witnessed for this affinity in periods of heroic 
struggle and warlike enthusiasm, France, Hungary, 
and Switzerland have perhaps furnished the latest 
examples of the sudden birth of a new melody out 
of such enthusiasm. And even in the songs of 
Great Britain, who does not remember how Percy 
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wonders that the best old songs he had to irfFer 
seemed to have come from the part where personal 
daring and bravery were most persistently exercised — • 
from the Border regions, the " North Countrie " ? 

But nothing of all this is worth mentioning by the 
side of the mighty wave of personal glorification that 
roars in the words of the first recorded Hebrew 
song of praise (Exodus xv.)- The influence of 
musical impression upon the developm.ent of Hebrew 
song must have been specially powerful; for it is 
quite beyond question that the people developed 
their music in that order which has been shown in 
these pages to be the purely natural one. Throi^h 
the lack of knowledge of what was the truly natural 
order of development, different historians of music 
have, in speaking of the Hebrews, permitted a mis- 
taken notion of dignity to impel them to take great 
pains to explain away the choral dance of the people 
by giving it idolatrous connections. For instance, 
they have accounted for Miriam's going out with 
timbrels and with dances through her Egyptian origin. 
But recent historical work has almost reduced this 
kind of guessing for reasons to the grade of quibble ;- 
for it is becoming more and more plain that individuals 
could have had veirj- little to do with forming the 
fashions and manner of Hebrew song. Whatever 
fashions of f>erformance were adopted, it was the 
people at large who adopted them. 

No hymns in existence confess their popular and 
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naturally musical origin more plainly than those of 
the Hebrew?. Holiday and national thanksgiving 
is the life-breath of the best and simplest of them. 
And the way that the emotional affinities of musical 
impression breathes through them is startling. Indeed, 
the hymns which are now the most successful from 
a popular point of view, and the most powerful from 
any point of view, are those which rise most freely 
into the glorification of Divinity. Look only at the 
very word Doxology, and think of the passionate 
glorification ^hich is the soul of the hymns to which 
the name is given. So strong are the evidences of 
popular influence in the growth of Hebrew song, 
that scholars have long been tending to question 
some of the most commonly received beliefs of 
individual song-making. The significance of this 
tendency in regard to matters more serious than 
music must not be permitted to hinder the student 
of art history from using whatever honest and clear 
light is offered him. 

It is well known that some of the latest steps 
forward in art history are through the way of proving 
that whatsoever things are great, especially in the 
art that has had musical connections, are associated 
with one man's name more through an old human 
inclination to heap everything great which has no 
owner upon the name of a known great man in the 
particular art, than through tnily unbiassed tradi- 
tion. Such a step forward has been made with 
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regard to the Psalms of David, and it is hard to 
resist the temptation to quote one of the most 
interesting statements which has been made of the 
grounds of this opinion. " We have it in evidence 
that music and song accompanied the worship of 
the great sanctuaries of Northern Israel in the eighth 
century B.C. (Amos v. 23), but from the context 
it appears probable that the musicians were not 
officers of the Temple, but rather the worshippers at 
large (Amos vi. S)." The writer says that the 
radical change in the life of the nation caused by 
the captivity could not fail to influence the psalmody 
of the sanctuary more than any other part of the 
worship ; and goes on to say, " In point of fact, the 
note struck in the Lamentations and in Isaiah xl.— 
Ixvi., meet our ears again in not a few psalms of 
Book I., e^., Psalms xxii., xxv., where the closing prayer 
for the redemption of Israel, in a verse additional to 
the acrostic, perhaps gives, as Lagarde suggests, the 
characteristic post-exile name Pedaiah as that of 
the author ; Psalm xxxi. with many points of resem- 
blance to Jeremiah ; Psalms xxxiv., xxxv., where the 
' servant of Jehovah ' is the same collective idea as 
in Deutero- Isaiah ; and Psalms xxxviii., xli. The 
key to many of these Psalms is that the singer is 
not an individual, but, as in Lamen. iii., the true 
people of God represented as one person ; and only 
in this way can we do justice to expressions which 
have always been a stumbling-block to those who 
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regard David as the author. , . , Only in this way 
can we understand the conflict and triumph of spiritual 
faith, habitually represented as the faith of a poor 
and strugghng band living in the midst of oppressors." 
With regard to the musical connections of the Psalms, 
the writer says the "clearest points is that a number 
of the Psalms were set to melodies named after songs, 
and that one of these songs may be probably iden- 
tified with the vintage-song (Isaiah Ixv. 8). The 
Temple music was therefore apparently based on 
popular melodies." ' 

Who will question the all-surpassing power over 
the people of the religious songs of the Hebrews ? 
They were the soul-cement of the nation, and they 
sprang up in all probabUity in the natural way of 
the growth of music from the chorus and dance 
melodies of holiday and harvest-thanksgiving. What 
might the musical race par excelletice, the most char- 
acteristically Northern of the Northern races — the 
Teutons— have given forth in religious song had pure 
spontaneity in the crowd been encouraged, had the 
step from the popular choric melody to the religious 
choric song been unimpeded, had the Teuton not been 
made to understand from the very beginning that 
his spontaneous melodies were hopelessly secular ? 
No one can say. But it is very probable that the 
people would have created an emotional support for 
the forms of their reh'gion, which would have had 
' Ail Psaliiis, by VV. K. SmIUi in Ency. Brit. 
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a foundation in the secret recesses of their hearts, a 
support that would have precluded the intellectual 
and political elements of thought that broke up those 
forms from any popular and emotional impetus. It 
is curious to think that among the distant links of 
historical cause and effect should be included the 
fact that when SS. Gregory and Ambrose taught 
a special group of singers, a choir, they left Luther 
the opportimity of teaching the crowd, the whole 
body of the people. 

The impulse of St. Gregory and St, Ambrose was 

the love of church-music purely and simply. They 

feared the free ingress of the natural elements of 

music through the instincts of the people. The 

effect of the people's singing is not described in nice 

terms by tlie Fathers ; they could generally see nothing 

, in it to deserve a much finer description than that 

1 of " wild and barbarous ; " but, in the absence of 

, the sympathetic word of somebody who could look 

I at natural uncouthiiess with a quiet discriminating eye, 

Fwhat speculation is |xissible except that what the 

[.people tended to do to the chants was to infuse 

^impulsive rhythms back into them, if the singers in 

the Catacombs had let them die out, St. Ambrose 

compared tlie united singing of men, women, boys, 

■Is (vironim, nuilicnim, virginuni, parvulorum) 

lashing of the waves. This might have been 

praise, for tlic waves break with a certain 

I, even musicnlly, says the poet Swinburne. 
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With chafe and change of autoes chiming, 
The clashing channels rocked and rang, 

Large music, wave to wild wave timing. 
And all the choral water sang. 



But the context of the saint's words shows that he 
did not intend to praise the people's singing. Can 
it be supposed that it was other than a natural 
rtiythmic intonation of the Psalms that made St 
Augustine weep, after this intonation was repressed, 
at the recollection of the power it had over his 
devotional feelings ? 

What was the main influence of the two choir- 
teaching saints? Of course the chief place is given 
to their attempts at determining Itey-relationship 
by their scales ; but had they nothing to do in the 
way of eliminating impulsive rhythms ? This question 
brings us face to face with a mode of outlet for 
religious excitement which gives the imagination of 
to-day a very incongruous impression when it is 
thought of in association with any kind of Christian 
ritual — that is, the dance. The history of the music 
of the Christian Church has to record the fact of 
religious dancing, but it does not seem that the 
custom lived long after the Northerns received the 
first taming touch of Christianity. In isolated in- 
stances, where dancing prevailed even far into the 
Middle Ages, there seems always to have been some 
extraordinary reason for it — some local celebration, 
for instance, such as that which causes the Whit- 
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suntide dances at Echternach, in Luxembourg, 
be performed even up to the present time. As j 
widely prevalent habit, religious dancing did not las 
long against the influence of Christian teaching. }^ 
seems to have been exceptional when history show 
its existence at all ; and therefore it cannot be brouj 
forward as a witness that the work of the chioj 
reformers of church-music consisted as much 
eliminating the habits of the wild impulsive rhythmsB 
of the dance from the music of the church as i 
determining its key- relation ship. But there is suffi 
cient in the evidence of this religious dancing tgj 
place it beyond a doubt that previous to the sped 
ing of the chiuxh-singers, their songs must hav« 
possessed the most pronounced kind of rhythm 
accent. And it was clearly only through a special 
trained few that the elimination of this acceiit coulcQ 
be eflected. 

Probably the two great pioneers of church-musi 
were the only men who could give definite form t 
what was most akin to Christian beliefs in the n 
of religious song. At any rate, whatever the Churc 
suffered afterwards from their specialising of religicH 
song, it is certain, as will be seen in considerii^ 
the conditions which favoured the development 
harmony, that the higher development of music c 
great thanks to this specialising, which remow 
religious song from the influence of the spontancoui 
feelings of the crowd. But tlie musical feelings i 
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the people did not lie quietly under these conditions. 
Some of the monks who made music and performed 
it came from the people, and with memories. Bits 
of the people's spontaneously produced tunes began 
to peep into the ritua!, surrounded as it was by 
the highly evolved forms of Latin ceremonial. The 
Tearfulness of these little peeps only emphasises the 
gap that the specialising had made between the 
secular and reUgious Ufe of the art On one side 
was the chant, on the other the merry song. If 
they must fuse, it could be only by violence. The 
merry song with its verbal associations is given 
place among the chants, and worshippers are scanda- 
iised, and the gap is made more hopeless than ever. 
If it struck some of the keen monks who took 
interest in the marking of notes in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries that the music of the chants 
was the growth of another race, no matter whether 
it came from the dying echoes of Greek dramatic 
recitative or were in part the traditional accompani- 
ments used by the Jews in the Temple, and carried 
with them to the Catacombs, it was certainly not 
of their own {the monks') people; whilst their own 
people were certainly as capable of making rehgious 
songs as they were of making secular, if spontaneity 
were only a little encouraged ! Who knows but 
that it did strike some monks; but novel ideas 
might not have been approved in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. It is a curious fact, however, 
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that as soon as novel ideas forced themselves to 
be approved in a certain way, this very idea was 
one of the first to come forward with effect and 
establish the national chorales of Germany, 

But the history of music through the dark and 
early Middle Ages would have to remain as in- 
significant and uninteresting as some technical his- 
torians of music make it, if the monk's Northern 
blood left no mark of the Northern musical feelings 
in the hymns and music of the church, as he left 
the mark of his nature-feeling upon her Bibles and 
missals, and the walls of her temples. Bringing 
the merry melody into the mass caused a shock, 
but the genius of the authors of such hymns as 
the Stabat Mater and the Dies Irse discovered a 
middle course. It was stated above that the origin 
of accentual verse is quite clear, and that the 
student of the history of musical Impression need 
not share the sense of such difficulties as those 
which are expressed, for instance, in the " History 
of English Rhythms." It is of no consequence 
how firmly was a classic literature established in 
the self-conscious and dignified calmness of a purely 
temporal rhythm, in the dialects formed from it by 
a musical people the impulsive element of accent 
would certainly make place for itself. Now, not 
only is this tnie of the dialects that arose in Europe 
from the Latin tongue, but the Latin itself was 
brought down to the varied metre of accents by 
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the monks ; and there it is in such hymns as the 
Stabat Mater and the Dies Ine, And the name 
that was given to these pure creatures of a natu- 
rally working musical instinct is a grand example of 
natural life bowing humbly before formal dignity. 
In the face of the majesty of classic, temporal 
rhythm, these rude things had to call themselves 
proses ! 

It is interesting to trace how musical impression 
steadily drew the temporal dignity of the classic 
chant down to the impulsive level required by the 
people, how the chant was gradually drawn down 
to the source from whence it sprang. And this 
can be traced without any great historical labour. 
It is the one superficial support of the analysis of 
musical impression contained in these pages that 
it requires no sudden unearthing of a hidden manu- 
script to sustain it. It finds its place in the received 
and familiar things of history. The predominance 
of choral repetitions of all the bits of rhythmic tune 
in the church-music is the chief point to which 
attention ought to be called. Think only of the 
burden, the refrain, and all the other poetical marks 
of how musical impression strove to take care of 
itself of old outside the church, and compare the 
fact with the all-dominating principle of repetition 
in the popular portions of church-music. Consider 
the Litanies and the extraordinary bent for repetition 
displayed in them. Who would suggest a hmit to 
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the influence of musical impression in determin 
the forms of all these kinds of old prayers in i 
repetition predominates? But this need not b 
sisted on further with regard to the North of Europe, 
for musical impression always and everywhere made 
havoc with temporal and orderly rhythm. In the choric 
parts of the Greek tragedies there are the various and 
difficult metres by the side of the comparatively simple 
ones of the parts that are not choric. In the pro- 
fane poems of ancient India there are, says one 
writer (Pingali), at least i6o different metres; and, 
moreover, the best proses were probably the creation 
of other than the strictly Northern monks — for in- 
stance, Thomas de Celano or Jacobus de Bcnedictis. 
But the Northern monk did something more trium- 
phant even than draw the temporal rhythm of the 
Latin down to the impulsive requirements of musical 
impression. He did something more triumphant to 
assert the subjective bent of his mind, and bring 
his musical feelings into free play with his worship — 
he nurtured Harmony, 




SUMMARY. 

Why is harmony made the central di£6culty of musical theory? — 
There is only one theoretical point of view for ail the elements of 
music— The [mpetus to develop harmony in the North can only he 
understood thoroughly by considering the characteristic bent of the 
Northern mind in its art-pleasures — The pitch- relationship of har- 
mony a great absorbing power^Small importance of the discovery 
of the pleasantness of consonant tones — The impulse to develop 
them is the interesting point — The musical limitations of the Cantns 
I'iimos for the Northern mini! a big factor in the development of 
harmony — Spontaneity repressed in church, and the monks' need 
of developing a compensating element— Outside the church the 
people had no strong reason for pressing consonance to its higher 
development, even iflheyknew its pleasures — The Northern monks' 
artistic missioo — Its end — Monteverde and the dominant seventh — ■ 
Church-music and troubles — The function of this discord — Docs 
religious devotion need extended musical power? — The analysis of 
musical delight not to be feared. 

A REMARKABLE point to be observed in the writers 
who speak of the insurmountable difficulties in the 
way of a fundamental theory of music is their inclina- 
tion to turn to harmony always when they are utter- 
ing their deepest note of despair. An English writer 
(Pole, "Philosophy of Music," p. 2O0) quotes Ger- 
man authorities for his hopelessness in regard to there 
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ever being found an indisputable scientific basis for 
harmony. He mentions Gottfried Weber, Richter 
(Leipzig Cons.), a " Musical Encyclopaedia," and 
Helmholz and Han slick. 

Why is harmony given the first place in the diffi- 
culty of musical theory ? Perhaps because of the 
seemingly independent character of its pleasures. 
The delight of harmony seems to have an exist- 
ence separate from composed or formed music. A 
sustained chord seems to be a little complete thing 
of pleasure, and so much so that tliere is perhaps 
a vague idea that if a theory seemed to account 
for the origin and the essence of the pleasure of 
a melody, the pleasure of harmony would still 
remain a mystery. But this vague idea will not 
bear close scrutiny. The independence of the most 
pleasant chord, even when one throws in all the 
associations that it has drawn after it from com- 
posed music, is an exceedingly doubtful kind of 
independence. Indeed, few musicians would care to 
take the trouble to prove that, apart from its de- 
pendence on relationship, the major triad, for in- 
stance, gives any pleasure greater than a single 
musical note which really contains all the character- 
istics of the triad in whispered overtones. For they 
would feel that if they showed that its pleasure was 
a little more pronounced, yet it was just as amen- 
able to the need of relationship, before it gives a truly 
musical pleasure, as the single note. And what is 
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the use in speaking of harmony being independent of 
relationship in face of the endless rules, and possibi- 
lities beyond all rules, of harmonic progressions, and 
the preparing and the resolving of discords ? 

Now it is the great test of the theory of analysis 
which streams through these chapters on music 
that it does not require the musician once to shift 
his standpoint in his consideration of the entire 
structure and history of music. The deepest scien- 
tific basis of harmony is told in the very words 
that tell of the first awakening of the pleasure of 
musical impression. The history and the mystery 
of harmony will unfold themselves together in the 
eyes of the intellectual musician who is willing to 
take the guidance of this psychological analysis. 
And as there has been no intention in this book 
of going any deeper into history or technology than 
the bare touching of points which were salient for 
the illustration and proof of the analysis, it might 
here be ended. But there stiU remains the con- 
sideration of the fact of the special development of 
harmony by the people from the North, and the 
way in which this fact is bound up with the peculiar 
bent of mind prevalent among the Northerns in 
their art-pleasures. Musical impression, in spite of 
its dimness, was intensely cared for in the North ; and 
the things and thoughts with which music was con- 
nected had to sink their comparatively clear and dis- 
tinct claims in favour of their dim nameless competitof 
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A familiar and interesting page in the history of 
many nations is the way in which loved and sacred 
objects have been cared for. Temples have been 
built to keep them in, and the grandeur of the 
temple was mostly proportionate to the people's 
love of the object. Musical impression is not an 
object; probably it is about the most intensely 
subjective thing in man's world. Yet the people 
of the North have built it a more glorious and 
more lasting temple, and one more closely adapted 
to its protective puqiose, than ever a temple made 
to keep a visible thing. And this temple is Har- 
mony, The existence of musical impression depends 
upon the absorption of those objectively determined 
images and thoughts which are the mental founda- 
tions of man's self-caring impulses. The walls of 
the temple of Harmony were built thick with the 
stuft" that effects this absorption. But so mighty 
were the efforts required before the accidentally 
discovered elements could be adapted to their pro- 
tective purpose in the way witnessed now in the 
harmonic structures of great music, that the student 
is forced to think less of the discovery of the first 
elements of harmony than of the later strong im- 
pulses to effect development from these elements. 
In other words, as stated in the second chapter, 
discovery of the elements of harmony is not the 
thing for the historical student to lay much stress 
upon, but the conditions of mind that tended to 
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make people strive so mightily to develop from 
tliose elements. History as well as analysis seems 
to be warning us away from making a fuss of the 
invention of the elements of harmony by the fact 
that it will not permit the invention to be fastened 
either to a place or a time.' Besides the nimours 
of it among the Greeks and in the North of Europe 
in pre-Christian times, there are to be found what 
seem unaccountable instances of isolation throughout 
all the tentative harmonic constructions up to the 
time of the first powerful Netherlander, Guilielmus 
Dufay. The motets of the monks of Reading are 
a notable example of this seeming isolation. Here 
are found harmonic cons mictions that implied a 
long series of tentative efforts, and nobody can say 
that these efforts were not made from the first 
step of the discovery of the elements of harmony 
in England independently. Nothing but an intense 
love of musical impression favoured by certain con- 
ditions of mind and heart could have kept up the 
European press-forward of harmonic development ; 

1 The tnilh of this can be seen in any history of music, and even 
1 the shortest historic sketches. In Mr. HuUah's short "History 
of Modern Music" the reader is made to fcel it keenly when, after 



sketch of the mention 
Huckhaid, he has to add "that 
Italy, and even made its way 
before this ; before even the tii 
if Ambrose." 2nd edit., p. I' 
s made to "feel sometimes ve: 
hftTtog retdly invented anything.' 



f hannony by Isidore of Seville and 
ime kind of harmony had appeared 
ito the services of the Church, long 
■ of Gregory, perhaps even in that 
Later on in the book the writer 
doubtful as to the fact of anvhodv 
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and an attempt ought to be made to consider tie 
most prominent of these conditions. 

The wisdom of experience has taught the world 
to make much of strict limitations. Strict insur- 
mountable limitations have made men develop great 
resources from very narrow groujids. The people 
of the Netherlands are a favourite illustration of 
this. Very severe physical limitations with them 
are given credit for the best and most distinctive 
traits of their characters as workers, artists, and 
patriots. And it is by no means a new notion to 
suggest a similar value in hmitations to art develop- 
ment. But it may none the less startle a little to 
say that the limitation of the Cantus Firmus as a 
musical help for the religious devotion of the 
Northern mind is the biggest factor in the early 
Northern development of harmony. In Chapter IV. 
the significance was shown of the shortness of the 
central tonal idea of every beautiful melody. It is 
signiBcant as showing how difficult it is to extend 
tones far and yet keep them in a distinctly per- 
ceptible relationship with each other, a relationship 
that the mind can easily grasp. The aboriginal 
artist was intuitively well aware of this. He has 
shown clearly that he knew that unity was wanted — 
unity throughout the musical construction ; but he 
had discovered no way of extending this unity. So 
he repeated his bit of melody, and sought to disguise 
it in its repetitions in order to keep the tune from 
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getting old and worn out with regard to its absorb- 
ing power. Sentiments with a strong appeal to 
natural human interests were a grand expediency, 
but this expediency could not always satisfy the 
Northern craving for musical impression even out- 
side the churches. But how was it within ? 

There was the Gregorian melody, old and familiar 
as the light of day, and loved as much perhaps; 
but since it was music at all, it only whetted the 
Northern appetite for a thing that favoured inward- 
ness so much as musical impression. The power 
of the rhythmic element was exceedingly small, 
resting merely on the passage from note to note, 
with hardly any intensive changes; it was so small 
that it could only have been used, through choice, 
by people in a high grade of mental culture, who 
possessed the strongest and clearest faith in, and 
love of, the forms with which their imaginations 
were filled in their devotions, and by people whose 
natural bent in moments of deep feeling was very 
different from that of the Northern barbarians. 
There was the Gregorian melody associated with 
the moments when the Northern mind was stirred 
to its deepest depths by religious feehng, moments 
during which its inner aspirations must have been 
made strong, esf)ecially its aspiration for freedom, 
freedom from all the messages of sense and reason, 
complete freedom from earthly things, from distinct 
memories of the past, distinct realisatiin nF I nee 
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and grief and death. Religious thought could do 
great things to lessen remaining pangs from the 
real world, but odd moments of a complete victory 
over them would be desirable still. Spontaneous 
music could effect this victory, but the spontaneity 
which would have been possible outside the churches 
was not possible within; there was nothing within 
to invite spontaneity to issue forth. So the spon- 
taneity of Northern song, which might have been 
drawn forth under the mould of religious devotion, 
was only encouraged to issue under the free mould 
of rude natural hilarity outside the churches. 

But there were the people's brothers, the monks, 
with the very same dispositions ' of mind in regard 
to the deep yearnings that religion stirred up — the 
disposition, namely, to seek freedom from sense or 
ajiy distinct reality whatever ; and these were in the 
churches singing the eternal chants, and confined 
to them. Here, at last, was the soil of emotional 
disposition which would favour the seed of harmony, 
after all the times that accident must have made it 
fall to earth only to wither and die, as in Greece. 
Here was the Northern getting the depths of his 
peculiar individuality stirred, and feeling more and 
more the need of satisfaction for his inward bent, 
for his love of freedom from sense-determined neces- 
sities of thought. Here he was singing the old 
chant when the occurrence of the absorption effected 
by united voices making a simple chord of harmony 
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made him feel a sudden lightness within, and made 
his eyes move heavenward from his psalter as if 
a load had been lifted from them. Here again in 
his music feeling, as well as in his nature feeling, 
was the Northern monk the prototype, in regard to 
art feelings, of the modern cultured mind. In him, 
the suddenly tamed man of action and passion, the 
disposition of mind which took centuries to develop 
in the outside world was developed at a bound. 

The absorption effected by the accidental chord 
must soon have been raised above accident. We 
can feel as sure of this as if we were witnesses in 
the Northern monasteries in the ninth and tenth 
centuries. And the reader will now see the mistake 
made by historians and eesthetic writers who have 
worked in the dark as to what musical impression is, 
the mistake of depreciating what might be called the 
pre-technical steps in the development of harmony. 
Even Helmholtz falls into it in a notable instance 
in his opinion about the impulse of discant. These 
earliest steps must always be more intensely inter- 
esting for the music lover who is not particularly 
occupied with .technology than the later steps are, 
when the deepest mental impulses had found a guide 
in technical rules. We know little of the very first 
steps taken to raise the pleasant chord above acci- 
dent, but there is nothing surer than that we should 
know more if Dr. Burney, or Hawkins, or Fiitis 
had the deep fects of n" ' ' ' " ""'ision in view 
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when they were searching the manuscripts of the 
monks. 

Whatever the intermediate steps were between 
accident and the stage where one voice sang a melody 
in very long notes whilst variations were elaborated 
and wound around it by the rest of the voices, it is 
plain that here pleasant chords were well raised 
above accident, and on the high-road of harmonic 
technology. For devout minds it was the beginning 
of a new ecstacy which arose from within — an ecstacy 
which would cling to man in distant times by virtue 
of its peculiar relation to his mind — one that would 
cling when sense stniggles and self-caring struggles 
had developed in his mind great mechanical subtleties, 
whose restlessness would make it go hard with even 
a belief in his own spiritual existence, so utterly 
would they crush it. 

The first thing to do for a closer examination of 
the important points among these generalities is to 
consider the repression of the little impulses to spon- 
taneous movement that had necessarily to cling to 
music in the aboriginal stages of its development. 
To speak bluntly, the impression from strong rhythmic 
excitement was good enough, and could take care 
of itself well enough, without harmony. At least 
there was certainly nothing sufficient to make hilarious 
holiday-makers look for more develojjed harmony than 
what su^ested itself in the simplest way through 
instruments of percussion, or through the discovery 
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of the effect of round-singing. Whilst there was no 
restraint on the natural spontaneity excited by music, 
rhythmic stimulation could take care of itself, and 
develop subtle musical powers wherein rhythm played 
a very conspicuous part. The music of some of the 
Slavonic people is generally understood to be first 
in the subtlety of its rhythmic development; and 
some musicians have noticed that the melodies of 
mountaineers are characterised by an independent 
rhythmic power, Fetis mentions the melodies of 
Switzerland, Auvergne, and Scotland in this regard. 
But no matter about the pwculiar turns that the 
development of music took under the unrestrained 
excitement of primitive musical pleasure, it is impos- 
sible that the development of harmony would receive 
much impetus under such conditions, even granted 
that the pleasantness of simple harmonic constructions 
were known. It could be only when music was used 
under conditions of mind, and under circumstances 
which rendered impossible the giving way to the 
simple impulses of spontaneity, that the art could 
receive the steady impetus necessary to have made 
harmony grow, And these conditions were fulfilled 
in a remarkable way by the minds of the Northern 
monks under the peculiar influence of their faith and 
manner of worship. 

Here music was forced to begin to break away 
from its natural connection with spontaneous move- 
ment, and therefore the music-loving mind liad to 
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seek very hard for a compensating element. And 
by spontaneous movement something more than] 
bodily movement must be meant. In the Christianl 
churches musical impression could not even let itselfa 
fuse, according to its natural affinities, with naturalJ 
glorification and triumph; it could not permit feelingi 
and thought to be moulded into the form that lai4^ 
the foundation of the drama — for instance, the Indiai 
and Greek. In the churches musical impression hadl 
to break away from its spontaneous impidses both I 
inwardly and outwardly. It was refused the favour " 
of a local habitation in either body or mind — that 
is to say, a distinct and clear habitation. And now 
commenced its struggle for existence with distinct 
interests. But in spite of all disadvantages th6a 
struggle ended in a glorious triumph for musical 
impression, thanks to the compensating power whid 
it found in the resources of harmony for the loss ( 
the old natural supports. 

The Nortliem monk's artistic mission in the i 
velopment of harmony lasted about four centuries.] 
During this time the development of counterpoint^ 
went on its way slowly but surely. Harmony, i 
understood in the seventeenth century, was not atl 
all distinctly in view. The parts were made ind&-a 
pendently o( each other. Concord simply was thefl 
thing sought after, and it was often found, buti 
not always; the contrapuntist approached modertfl 
subtleties of dissonant combinations often in spiti 
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of himself. Then chromatic possibilities made him 
get conscious of his dissonant slips, and he began 
to manipulate them until he grew artful in it. 
Palestrina, guided by the holy calm of religious 
feeling, put a staying hand upon these dissonant 
and other wonders, and made concord rule with a 
quiet dignity which is angelic, say those who have 
heard his great works performed with vocal power 
in any way worthy of them. But the end of the 
purely ecclesiastical mission in the development of 
harmony was nigh ; Monteverde and his chord of 
the dominant seventh uttered its Nunc Dimittis. 
Music was now strong enough iji its development 
of harmony to do without the holy calm that had 
hitherto made development possible. In the domi- 
nant seventh harmony had a safe compass, and 
could face the sea of the conflicting passions and 
interests of the world outside music, or of the dis- 
sonances of the tonal world in music, without fear of 
losing sight of the pole-star of musical impression, 
the point of relationship by which the mind is drawn 
into the absorption of its keenest perceptions, namely, 
the Tonic. 

It will be plain to the musician who can think, 
that the ultimate analysis of the musical feelings 
will lead to a good point of view for the judgment 
of what is true church-music — a point of view 
where history and analysis are mutually supporting. 
But no attempt at such a judgment will be made 
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here. There is one very simple thing, however, 
that might be said at the same time as the analysis 
is told ; and that is, if tones are helpful for religious 
devotion at all, they are so not because they are 
tones, but because the possibility lies in them of 
making a musical impression. And there is only 
one kind of musical impression; it can be modified 
by ruling states of feeling, religious among the 
rest. How this modification is efifected seems to the 
writer to be one of the most sacred things of art 
creation ; how, through the restful contemplation of 
religious ideas, the tones rise in the composer's 
imagination with the stamp of those religious ideas 
upon them, and when presented, are able to make 
a genuine musical impression, and yet leave the 
hearer's mind in a holy calm, is a matter that wit- 
nesses for the mighty formative power of the human 
soul. But how many possess that intensity of rest- 
ful and contemplative devotion which can give the 
soul this great formative power over tones ? They 
must surely be few. Scholarship of church-music 
may be in the possession of a great number, and 
this great number may have a clear sense of what 
church -music ought to be. But scholarship and 
the artistic ought are not sufficient seemingly ; for 
all those who know miich of modern church- 
have no hesitation in saying that the great majority 
of church compositions present to the ear a hope- 
lessly cold and dead mass of tones, killed by 
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conscious and scholarly efforts to keep them up to 
some model of church-music and keep them away 
from natural prochvities. 

That formative power over tones which can force 
them to convey a true musical impression that shall 
hold the mind in a religious calm is not a thing 
of scholarship and the artistic ought. It is a strange 
and a mighty power — probably it is the chief psycho- 
logical triumph of the art. And those who know 
how to appreciate the depth of a scientific mystery 
when it is before them will be inchned to confine 
their thoughts about this power to one simple re- 
mark — namely, that nobody can possibly possess 
it except he with a soul that can feel the deepest 
religious calm, he with a soul in which this calm 
finds a familiar dwelling-place. The deepest grounds 
of the troubles and irritations of church-music are 
unquestionably the result of attempts to make up 
for this spontaneous power by scholarship and an 
ever watchful sense of what ought to be. It can 
safely be said that true musical power was never 
yet the ground of trouble in a Christian church; 
the only real trouble comes from musical weakness, 
from tones presented without organic musical form. 
No doubt troubles are heard of sometimes in regard 
to truly powerful church-music, but they are not 
very widely heard of, and they always have an 
unreal appearance, inviting the question whether 
it is not an exceedingly frail kind of religious 
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devotion — something a great many degrees below 
enthusiasm that could be hurt by true musical 
power. At any rate, let this little historical fact 
be observed; there has never been so much music 
which was both natural and new to the religious 
devotion of the people as during periods of rehgious 
excitement. This is as true of Italy in the days 
of Savonarola and of St. PhiOp Neri as of Germany 
in the days of Luther, France in the days of Calvin, 
and England in the days of Wesley. Yet in spite 
of novelty and secular associations these times are 
free from musical troubles in church. Indeed these 
troubles will generally be found to be great in 
inverse proportion to the strength of the wor- 
shipper's religious enthusiasm ; that is to say, 
troubles from the natural musical power of the 
music. Of course, as we are insisting, enthusiasm 
or no enthusiasm, irritation from an inorganic and 
unmusical mass of tones, whether worked into this 
state through weakness or through fear of making 
a powerful musical impression, must be a source 
of trouble for ever, or at least until people lose 
the habit that they were taught in the first begin- 
ning of musical impression — the habit of seeking 
perceptible relationship between the pitch qualities 
of the tones, for the sake, unconsciously, of what 
the perceiving of this relationship would do for 
their rhythmic stimulation. And on the day that 
this habit is lost rehgion will lose the best artistic 
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ally she can have in a world wherein the restless- 
ness of the intellect seems to increase with its 
power. 

But there is no doubt that the musical possi- 
bilities created by the use of the great unprepared 
discord brought music within the chance of being 
trouble-bearing for church services through genuine 
musical power as well as through distracting and 
inorganic masses of tones. The facts of the ana- 
lysis of music have only to be looked fairly in the 
face to see why this is so. The reader knows these 
facts, and this is how the chief physical analyst 
of compound sounds speaks of the unprepared dis- 
cord of the dominant seventh. "Although the chord 
of the dominant seventh is dissonant, its dissonant 
tone so nearly corresponds to the corresponding 
partial tone in the compound tone of the dominant, 
that the whole chord may be very well regarded as a 
representative of that compound tone" {chap, xvii.). 
These words leave no doubt as to the function of 
this discord from the point of view of psychological 
analysis. They show that there is a physically 
determined reason why it " plays the second most 
important part in modern music, standing next to 
the tonic." It is because of the smoothness and 
ease of its relationship for the mind — its power 
of making the mind wait, eitpect, look for the ful- 
filment of the promise of the tonic chord. Its 
musical value lay in its power of effecting a more 
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extended absorption of the perceptive faciJties, anff 
thereby giving a longer life to musical impression ; it 
permitted departures from Itey relationship, which, 
without it, would have been fatal to musical impres- 
sion, because fatal to the great condition for its 
existence, easy mental absorption. 

Looking away from the immense scope thus given 
to the secular development of the art of music, 
especially the development of its union with the 
closest affinities of its dim pleasures that real life 
possesses, namely, dramatic ideas, let us ask if 
this extension of its special power, made possible 
through highly systeraised modulation, was wanted 
in church. Of course the question is put from 
the point of view reached in our analysis. From 
the perhaps higher point of view of personal taste, 
which will always have its rights and its exponents, 
nothing is said here. If anything needed to be 
said from this point of view, the reader might simply 
be referred to its most gentle and graceful exponent, 
A. F. Thibaut, in his essay on "Purity in Musical 
Art," where he refers lovingly to the old choral 
simplicity and endless melodic repetitions for the 
model of devotional music. It is because the now 
definite analysis of music may tend to disturb per- 
sonal taste that this question ought to be put from 
its point of view. At the first consideration of this 
analysis some might be tempted to ask if the truly 
religious mind ought to care at all for such peculiar 
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help as it shows music to give. But this sudden 
thought is not trustworthy. Christian Europe has 
needed the help of music through the whole course 
of its progress towards civilisation; and the pre- 
vailing bent of the Eurof)ean mind has always ren- 
dered the people specially susceptible of the influ- 
ence of music out of church as well as in. And 
in church the best that music had to give was 
always required— nay, the best, it was felt continu- 
ally, was never quite good enough, since was it not 
in the church and for the church that the art was 
ever being pressed to get more and more powerful ? 
It was for the chanted services that bits of melodic 
motif were first used as a theme for an extended 
composition; sometimes the motif was taken from 
I popular song, sometimes it was a newly created 
bit that, therefore, had no name. Then the com- 
position had to come forward without a name, 
quietly and unintentionally asserting the indepen- 
dence of tones, and prophesying the unnamed sym- 
phonies, the songs without words, and so on, the 
composition was simply a " Missa sine Nomine." 

is easy to understand why the best possible 
absorption by tonal relationship would be wanted in 
church. Although there are well-grounded suspicions 
that some tunes of the Cantus Firmus were not per- 
formed with such a dead absence of rhythmic stimu- 
lation as old manuscripts might lead to expect, 
yet it is agreed that the rhythmic stimulation must 
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have been very slight. Of course the mere presenta" 
tion of successive tones had necessarily to convey 
some little effect of rhythmic stimulation, if it were 
only by the power of association from naturally per- 
formed music. But with all possible allowance the 
call upon the old rude pleasure of music must 
have been slight, and the result, necessarily, a very 
delicate musical impression, which would require 
a great deal of protecting — that is to say, if the 
worshippers cared for musical impression. Christian 
worshippers in the North did care for it, and the 
fact that it was for the music in the church that 
rules were first formed for the making of the 
powerful protecting element, harmony, is a plain 
outcome of the endeavour to get musical help for 
religion in spite of the necessity to do without 
the direct power of rhythm and the impulses of 
body and mind that came from it. 

But when, with Monteverde, rhythm began to be 
drawn back to its natural old position, music did 
not send away the powerful ally she had acquired 
to supply rhythm's place, but kept them both to- 
gether, it certainly began to be possible that music 
might bring trouble into church by its own true 
power as well as by inorganic complexity. When 
chords began to be built harmonically, and not 
through counterpoint, when the musician had dis- 
covered how to pass from chord to chord without 
asking any other effort fiom the ear than the 
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exercise of those very perceptions of pitch relation- 
ship that it had iearnt in the beginning from single 
musical notes — i.e., from the cliord of the tonic C to 
that of G, which only aslts the mind to grasp our 
familiar old overtone relationship of the fifth in order to 
L-fFect the passage. And, with all this great exten- 
sion of absorbing elements, when rhythm was given 
back its old power, it is no wonder that it could freely 
be said by Fetis and other historians that thenceforth 
religious music began to wither. 

Yet, in spite of this, it can be insisted that, as far 
as the analysis of music shows, there is not the faintest 
reason why anybody who, apart from analytic con- 
siderations, thought that the best powers of music arc 
i^equired for religion, should not think so still with 
the analysis full in view. It must be insisted that 
the fully proved need in the Church of tonal relation- 
ship extended far beyond that of the spontaneously 
supported musical pleasure outside the Church — 
extended in such a way that the tune whose mere 
repetition was sufficient outside, was only made the 
foundation of a long series of variations within, is 
a significant historical fact to bring beside of the 
above question, whether religious devotion ought now 
to need the extension of musical power made possible 
through the highly systemised modulation founded 
by the dominant seventh. If the best and most 
powerful impressions that music coidd give with 
dignity have been required in the past early stages 
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of European progress, ought the requirement to be 
less urgent when that progress is tending to make 
the intellect grow colder and more restless ? At 
any rate, it would behove anybody to hesitate a little 
before turning to the analysis of music with an 
inclination to take advantage of its most superficial 
aspect in order to detract from the art's nobility as 
a help for religious devotion, and to consider that 
as an art pleasure it belongs to the deepest and 
most secret impulses of the Northern mind — impulses 
which from the earliest whispers of Northern culture, 
as has been shown in this book, have always pre- 
ferred art-refreshment to come from within, from the 
individuality. And the coldness and restlessness of 
intellect, it has been shown also, do not tend to 
make the need of seeking help in this way less 
pressing, but infinitely more so. Indeed, it tends to 
render the way of individuality the only way to 
reach the remaining warm cells of the majority 
of human hearts, whether for the sake of religious 
devotion or whatever else, that is not natural 
passion. 

And the facts of the analysis of musical delight 
in their cnidest aspect are not to be feared. The 
fact that the primal musical pleasure of rhythmic 
stimulation is the most peculiarly bodily pleasure of 
all the pleasures of art, is of no significance at all 
until it is coupled with the further fact that this 
pleasure of rhythmic stimulation was of no value 
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musically until the mind became absorbed from the 
things of self-care by the pitch relationship of tones. 
To those who beheve that man's soul is deeply con- 
cerned in what he feels, and what he is impelled 
to do, it will seem a trait of the soul's nobility and 
superiority to material things to take deep pleasure 
in reUef from the habits of mind that had been edu- 
cated by material self-care. But if there are minds 
that sliirk analysis on such a mysterious matter as 
the delight of music, as tending to take a halo from 
the deepest mysteries of human life, it wonld be 
well for them to consider two things. First, that 
the analysis of music has been played with for a 
long time with results that have been generally 
unfavourable to the nobility of the art. And a very 
notable instance of this is given in a late work 
alluded to previously in this book. It is named after 
a sonata by Beethoven, but its writer is too accurate 
a descriptive psychologist to escape the observation 
of an important truth about the art in spite of the 
hard things he suggested against it. The blackness 
of the shadow of sensual jealousy that hangs over 
the character who dissects his impressions of the 
sonata is specially intense; yet, with the causes of 
this jealousy in Hesh and blood before his eyes, he 
confesses that it vanished completely in the moments 
of his impression from the music. 

And the second thing to consider is that it is 
only when our earthly problems approach solution 
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that the abysmal mystery of the soul beneath them 
all can be truly felt. The analysis of the delight 
of music only takes a thinker to the ultimate thing 
of psychology by a new route. 

It shows that man, in order to make the first step 
of music, required to break his mind away from 
impulses to self-care, and the same thing has been 
required throughout the growth of music, until now 
it has made itself able to cope with the great mental 
machine which self-care has made — the working 
intellect — to cope with it and work its way beneath 
it in order to give odd moments of freedom to some- 
thing. That this relieved thing is intensely glad of 
the freedom thus given, there is no doubt ; but what 
is it? 

The answer is spread over the greater portion 
of these pages, and in one chapter it has been par- 
ti cidariscd as the pecuhar psychic individuality of 
each human being. But we did not pursiie the 
meaning of psychic individuahty beyond that of the 
earthly heritage of the human organism, the strangely- 
garnered fruits of a long course of interaction be- 
tween the organism and exterior influences. It is 
hardly necessary to state that the thinker must 
consider that, in order to receive even one of these 
millions of influences in such a way that its fruits 
could be garnered up as modifications of the human 
organism, an active subject, a recipient something 
deeper than the material organism or any part of it, 
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was necessary. This inevitable consideration is not 
stated here for the sake of stating it, but because 
there is a sort of vague expectation at present that 
when a step is taken toward the deeper secrets of 
mind from the genetic standpoint, it is taken with 
the aim of increasing the plausibility of a specula- 
tive assumption that things might possibly have 
begun to feel, and in time to think, without the sup- 
port or the interference of anything that the reason 
must acknowledge as unanalysable and inexplicable. 



CHAPTER VII. 



The art of music may be defined as a develop- 
ment from the sounds produced from objects which 
were struck by man for the purpose of reinforcing 
through audile stimiUation the natural pleasure of 
the play - excitement of the body. And MUSICAL 
DELIGHT consists of this pleasure of play-excite- 
ment as modified through the course of ages by 
the attraction of attention to the pitch - relationship 
of the tones conveying the rhythmic stimulation. 
The human mind was impelled to the selection of 
musical tone -producing objects from amongst un- 
musical, and later to the selection of objects pro- 
ducing tones in the most easily perceptible degrees 
of pitch-relationship, because the play-excitement, 
whether it connected itself with religious or social 
exulting, became intensified at the moment when 
the minds of the worshippers or rejoice rs were 
absorbed by the tones conveyed simultaneously 
with rhythmic stimulus. Therefore it may be fur- 
ther defined that the musical power of the 
conveying the rhythmic stivmhis was from the 
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ginning and is now commensurate with tlie ease 
and fulness with which their pitch - relationship 
absorbed attention. The truth of this is demon- 
strated by the historical fact that the musical scales 
of all musical nations had for their foundation the 
intervals of the octave the fifth and the fourth — 
the intervals upon the perception of which the 
mind had been schooled through the most promi- 
nent of the component elem.ents of all compound 
sounds called tones of musical quality. Keeping 
in view the ordinary and natural result of a long- 
continued exercise of perceptive activity, it becomes 
clear that the easiest intervals must in time have 
become so easy of perception that their absorbing 
power had necessarily to get trivial ; and according 
to the definition of the musical power of tones, the 
easiest would tend to decline in musical effective- 
ness. This has happened in regard to the octave 
fifth and fourth. They are now less effective than 
those, i.e., the third and sixth (major), which lie at 
the limit of the intervals whose relationship the ear 
can grasp. 

From observations tliat can be made even to- 
day of beings in very low planes of human fife, it 
appears probable that, besides impelhng to bodily 
movements, the play-excitement also impelled to 
vocal exclamations. But let it be observed that an 
exclamatory impulse in itself gives no account what- 
ever of the origin of the truly melodic form of song. 
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It is a matter of indifference to the present inquiH 
whether vocal exclamation became, in common ■ 
bodily movements, an outlet of play - excitemei 
before or after this excitement was intensified ■ 
rhythmically-presented tones. We are only com 
cerned with the fact that vocal exclamation 
not possibly attain a melodic character until 
drifted into the mould or the form of the rhyl 
mically stimulating tones which were gradually i 
tensifying and purifying the pleasure of bodily playj 
excitement. Song originated when vocal exclama^ 
tion, besides being an outlet of excitement, followed 
the model of the rhythmically - presented intervals 
of tones produced by objects struck to give audile 
reinforcement to the play-excitement. 

And it must be remarked that the voice was .cal- 
culated to follow the model of these rhythmically- 
presented intervals very swiftly — at least long be- 
fore they could have approached the development of 
melodic form. The voice being in the possession 
of all the excited crowd of worshippers or rejoicers, 
and being already exercised as an outlet of excite- 
ment, it must have been foimd pre-eminently power- 
ful as an auxiliary in the creation of the nascent 
pleasure of musical impression at the very earliest 
stages, when only the rudest intervals were reached. 
Rhythmic tones could not have been developed 
into anything like the cohesive order of a melody 
before the voice had entered upon its great mis- 
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sion as an independent creator of musical impres- 
sion. 

In considering the development of song, the first 
point to observe is the extent to which the peculiar 
character of the bodily movements that men let them- 
selves drift into, under the stimulation of rhythm, 
determined the character of the thoughts and feelings 
which were first to reach expression in song. It is 
already clear that rhythmic stimulation would bring 
the limbs to the verge of actual movement; so that 
nothing else could happen but that the learnt habits 
of movement should assert themselves. In the move- 
ments impelled to by rhythm the limbs had first to 
follow what may be called the memories within 
them. 

It need hardly he said that if we take up the 
position of human existence previous to the beginning 
of song, we have no right to assume that man had 
reached any particular grade of intelligence ; certainly 
not such a grade of intelligence as would be implied 
in his possession of a consciously working memory, 
with a power and readiness at any time of dwelling 
on past actions and scenes through the independent 
Interest of memory. At any rate, we shall not assume 
such a grade here, because we have to point to the 
intensely pleasurable excitement of rhythmic stimu- 
lation as being a fully adequate inducement for 
dwelling on the mental and emotional accompani- 
ments of past actions, at a stage of human evolution 
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when it is impossible to suppose that there was any 
other adequate inducement to do so, at a stage when 
the remembered animal passions belonging to actions 
were always swiftly converted into present animal 
appetites. Now as rhythmic stimulation brought the 
limbs to the verge of movement, the tones produced 
in the making of it drew the people's excited ex- 
clamation into their peculiar mould ; and when this 
exclamation became articulate and significant of par- 
ticular thoughts and feelings, what thoughts and 
feelings could they be but those most intimately 
associated with the actions that the people simulated 
under the excitement of rhythm? Here was the 
time when the absorbing power of tones began to 
bear fruit by idealising the memories of actions, by 
helping to give man more than an animal's share 
of interest in his memories, and by gathering the 
fruits of this superior interest in memories through 
song. This is aU that need be said in order to make 
clear that in the accounts of the origin of culture in 
the Theogony of Hesiod and of Homer, and all the 
reiterations of that account in the later poets who 
were the direct offspring of Greek culture, down to 
the almost modem Horace, there lies the statement 
of a fact which is as severely exact, and which can 
remain as firm before the coldest light of reason as 
any statement made in the most approved school- 
book of an exact science. And this is the statement 
of the origin of all culture and art from the Muses. 
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But we do not refer to the poetised myths for a 
rational support. They are referred to only to show- 
that now the truth about music is hit upon, it is found 
to account for the art's mythically and poetically reputed 
share in the engendering of civilisation, and to give it 
a place in the minds of those who like to reflect, in the 
light of the results of modem science, upon man's 
beginning in civilisation. It may prove a much more 
satisfactory foundation of thought than those prevalent 
at present, which, however much they may vary among 
themselves, agree generally in founding mental pro- 
gress from its beginning upon man's direct self-caring 
impulses. If one will, the art's mythical reputation 
need only be considered as a matter of curiosity. In 
the Indian Vedas the thoughts about the origin of the 
word from the iouf find the first approach to a rational 
meaning in considering the effect of mental absorption 
by tones ; and in the Greek Theogonies the thought 
that memory was the mother of all the Miises finds 
the first approach to a rational meaning in consider- 
ing die same effect. But the reader may efface 
every vestige of an old poetical dream from his mind 
and still understand, nay, perhaps more cleariy under- 
stand, this ultimate analysis of music, which, whatever 
else it may be, is a product of nineteenth-century 
habits of thinking. 

In conclusion, we may trace how tones began to 
gather the fruits of the interest in memory as 
memory. First we have the rhythmic excitement 
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causing man to drift into the simulation of actions; 
but this necessarily tended to swamp the pure interest 
of memories, letting them fall back into mere ex- 
citations of present appetites and passions. In this 
book we have nowhere drawn the reader's mind 
from the track of psychological thought by the 
doubtful Lght to be got from considering the dis- 
covery of particular instruments able to produce 
tones, because the general history of the develop- 
ment of instruments, especially in regard to the 
priority of instruments of percussion, supports the 
psychological thought too obviously to warrant any 
deviation for the sate of any particular instruments. 
But if it is asked what induced man gradually to 
leave the simulation in rhythmic excitement of the 
learnt habits of his body, we shall probably be 
forced to answer that he was drawn off from the 
simulation of real and continuous action by being 
attracted to the vicinity of the things which pro- 
duced tones; and in order to keep near that spot 
and still give way to the rhythmic stimulus, men 
had to move in a way that in time had necessarily 
to settle into the form of the ring {choral) dance- 
But we need not press the claim of the attraction 
of tones in determining the movement in a ring 
around the things that produced the tones; we can 
let the altar or the fire share in the local attraction. 
But however the ring was formed, we must regard 
it as ^ving the first example of the absorbing and 
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framing function of tones. It enclosed the bodies 
as they moved from the present passions of motion 
and action for the benefit of the memories of past 
actions; and the tones made in the rhythmic beat- 
ing that set the ring going broke off in the mind 
the links of present passion and appetite, and let 
the emotional and mental accompaniments of past 
actions exist in the independent -interest of memories. 
This ring was the iirst enclosure of human memo- 
ries, and from it were gathered the verbal fruits of 
man's first pure interest in memories. 

The rhythmic beats made in a turn of this ring 
gradually found a series of easily perceptible tonal 
relations, and a few words ^ grew from these tones, 
representing a little idealised thought. These few 
words were caUed a fur/i, a s/rof/ie, a versi; ajid the 
thought they embodied had been framed off from 
reality and idealised through the mental absorption by 
tones. The fruits of the independent interests of 
memories went heavenwards out of this ring — a won- 
derful spiral column rising at each turn. In time the 
fruits were abundant and the ring was broken, and 

' The primary formative influence in the grouping of rhythms is 
indicated in chap. iv. And if the reader wished to follow the develop- 
ment of groups of rhythms in words, he should set out from the most 
severely simple point of view, beginnii^, Cot instance, with the thought 
that the fact of the long syllable in classic rhythm being always (encept 
in the carience) the accented syllable, may be refened ultimately to the 
physical fact that the heavier blow on on instrument of percussion 
meant a more prolonged tone. 
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the simulation of real actions began again ; but i 
this simulation was well beyond the doggiiigs of real 
passion, for minds were kept aloft by the idealised fruits 
of the memories of the race. The Greeks and Hindus, 
and in a less degree the Chinese, developed music under 
these conditions until the racial memories rose above 
their primitive protector and supporter, musical im- 
pression, as a mature fruit above the protective sheath 
from which it burst forth. When the simulation of 
action made its second call for human interest, the 
action was not, as at first, impelled unconsciously by 
the mere bodily drift of rhythmic excitement, but by 
a mental and ideal impulse that came from the idealised 
memories. Thus was laid the foundation of the great 
national drama. The objective interest of this drama 
left the private and personal pleasure of musical im- 
pression to rot away or take what nourishment it might 
from the old choral dance and song which were retained 
as interludes. It is at this point that the grounds of 
the peculiar development of Northern music can be 
understood clearly. The musically impelled develop- 
ment of the racial memories of ti)e Northerns was 
arrested by the influence of Christianity before the 
development was ripe for supplying the idealised 
material for a half religious and half national drama. 
The racial memories were robbed of the character of 
sacredness which clung to them everywhere when they 
furnished this materia]. Therefore what happened in 
the North was the contrary of what happened in Greece 
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and India — the racial memories and the music which 
the priestly minds of the race would have drawn into 
the sacred calm of religious recitative were driven from 
the higher regions of mind and let rot away. But the 
supplanting influence, Christianity, did not require the 
Northern to develop musically the vocal expression of 
the beliefs and aspirations with which it filled his mind : 
it left him to treasure the private and personal pleasure 
of music as he would. The direct outcome of this 
treasuring of the purely individual pleasures of music 
is the "abstract music" of the Teutons. Surely nobody 
can feel that the Northern nations have lost anything 
in art through the interference which threw the superior 
minds of the race upon the culture of individual musical 
impression. For, had the best minds held sacred the 
racial memories and the spiritual aspirations growing 
out of them, and permitted the influence of music and 
the people's reverential awe to elevate them into the 
forms of a national drama, we can hardly supjjose that 
it would have outdone the drama of Greece. And this 
lost its sacredncss at the first little whispers of natural 
science. Then it gradually sank into a state of decre- 
pitude, in which it was devoid not only of racial memories 
and moral aspirations, but even of a single idea of a 
word — it sank below the state of its old choral childhood, 
below the state of the rhythmically excited movements 
and exclamations of savages. For actions were at last 
imitated without a vestige of the excitement or vocal 
exclamation or emotional rudeness that made the imita- 
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tion spontaneous in the beginning of music — they were 
imitated with tlie deliberate spectacular aim of exciting 
animal appetites. Therefore, if the climatic and other 
conditions of the Northerns could have permitted them 
to develop the hidden content of musical impression 
until it reached such a distinct objective thing of interest 
as the great drama of Greece, it would have been long 
ago a dead interest as far as its primary appeal to 
national reverence went. Certainly the Northern 
nations have not fallen, but it was the thoughts of 
natural science and not the sword that took the glory 
out of the spiritual aspirations that grew from the 
racial memories of the Greeks, Would the Northern 
mind liave been less likely to follow the first intellectual 
promptings of natural science ? 

In the North of Europe Christianity anticipated 
natural science, and kept the vicarious and priestly 
minds of the races dwelling there from wasting their 
opening energies on a structure which was doomed to 
crumble before it was built ; it encouraged the Northern 
to develop music in its own kingdom of tone for the 
secret pleasure of individual souls. The Northern 
benefited from the psychical prescience of Christian 
teaching ; he developed a music that will not tremble 
before the advances of mental mechanism, because its 
truest effect is to lay bare the fact of the ultimate 
scparatcness of tlie personality of every human b 
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